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saw one of tae most significant chapters of imperial 
rivalries between the ruropean colonial Powers, part- 
icularly between France and Great Britain, Though 
the conflicting claims of these two Powers arose in 
connection with seyeral parts of the world including 
the Par Hast and the Americas, it was in Africa and 
particularly in the Nile Valley, that their struggle 
for control formed the most important phase of the 


colonial nistory of the time. 


While Lord Salisbury was Foreign Secretary 
(1878-1880), he showed great concern for changes in 
tae balance of power in surope and the Near East., But 
British interests in Tropical Africa were, however, 
regarded then ag falling very low in the scale. On 
his return to the Foreign Office in 1885, he found 
Africa to have become a centre of attention. Several 
African interests were becoming important enough to 
influence British policy in Europe and at times to 


eonstitute causes which might lead to war. Not all 


te 


French had to evacuate Egypt, their influence in 
that country had already made a deep mark. To France, 


ngypt remained a much significant country both for 


sentimental and financial reasons and this was to 
lead them into an immense problem of colonial 


rivalry with Britain. 


Napoleon's expedition had also stirred un 
British interest in igypt. However, it was in 
1369 with the opening of the Suez Canal, which 
revolutioniseä the entire eastern question, that 
“egypt became of great strategical importance to 


Britain. 


Meanwhile, Egypt had also proved to be a 
fertile field for foreign investment and both 
Britain and France found it their responsibility 
to protect tne financial interests of their bond- 
holders and also the lives and property of the 
large number of their national resident in Egypt. 
Soon the Egyptian question acquired a position 
which britain and France found it impossible to 
ignore. As the Egyptian Xnedive got into more and 
more financial complications, Britain and France 
began to exercise a deeper control in the affairs 
of Weypt. This finally led on 18 November 1876 to 
the establishment of the Anglo/french dual control 


over Egypt's finances. Within three years, in June 
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1879, foreign influence was established on a more 
firmer basis and in fact by the end of that year, 
the financial control of zeypt by Britain and France 


became a quasi-political intervention. 


As long as this ‘dual control" lasted, there 
appeared to be no cause of friction between the two 
colonial Powers. But in July 1882, British forces 
landed in Alexandría and in September of that year, 
they marched into Cairo. Egypt came under British 
occupation and the French experienced a nasty. shock 
when they realized their privileged position was 
threatened. Since then and for the next two decades, 
it became the central theme of French policy to get 


the British out of Egypt as soon as possible. 


It was the occupation of Egypt by British in 
1882 which opened up the important phase of the Anglo/ 
French colonial rivalry in the Nile Valley. The 
question of the Upper Nile arose as a direct result 
of the above British act and in the last two decades 
of the nineteenth century, it created "a terrific 
explosion" which almost caused a major Buropean war. 
In the colonial history, rarely has there been a 
struggle "so fraught with complications, political, 


geographical and judicial." 


Tre reason why Britain and France were anxious 
to suppress tne 'revolt' in Egypt was because their 


own interests in that country were at stake and they 


A A A rr ÁO E 
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tae days when Napoleon led an expedition to that 


country in 1798. 


Prior to the French invation of that country, 
Napoleon counselled the Directory: "Realiy to ruin 
umgland, we must make ourselves masters of Ezypt."l 
To Napoleon, sgypt was the most important country in 
the world, and in fact, from his time onward, "France 
was never indifferent to the affairs of Egypt, not 
for a single day," as Charles de Freycinet, thrice 
Premier and Foreign Minister of France between 1882 
and 1895 declared. "At times, it even seemed to her 
that her prestige in the world was to he measured by 
the role she played on the banks of the Nile." Though 
in the latter part of the nineteenth century, French 
interests in «gypt did not derive from its key loca- 
tion, many Frenchmen did look backward over a century 
of achievement and claimed: "France and the Nile 


share the honor of having made Egypt. Our scholars, 


1 J.A.R. Marriot, The Eastern estion, an 
historical study in European diplomac (Oxford 1940), 
p. 164. 

2 Quoted on title page of Evelyn Baring, First 


Earl of Cromer, Modern Egypt (New York, 1908). 


3 Charles de Freycinet, Souvenirs, 1878-93 
(Paris, 1915), 2. 215% 


CHAPTER 1 


THs BRITISH OCCUPATION OF zGYPT AND THE 
QUsSTION OF THs UPPER NILE 


During tne very years in which Britain and 
France were establishing tneir financial control over 
Egypt, a nationalist movement was likewise developing 
within the country. Three distinct elements cons- 
tituted this movement -- the constitutionalists, the 
landlords and the army officers. In 1861, these three 
elements converged and came to grips with the Khedive 
who had lost the respect and sympathy of the Egyptian 
nationalists mainly because of his despotism and 
reliance on his European counsellors. The British 
and the French Governments were determined to sup- 
port the Xhedive in regaining full control and under 
such circumstances, a confrontation with the nation- 


alists was inevitable, 


The reason why Britain and France were anxious 
to suppress tne 'revolt' in Egypt was because their 
own interests in that country were at steke and they 
wanted to maintain their influence in it. The interests 


of both these European Powers in Egypt date back to 
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our engineers, our manufacturers, our traders, our 


jurists have wrought the prosperity of the country. "4 


As far as Britain was concerned, once again 
it was Napoleon's Egyptian expedition in 1798 which 
brought the British Government to an appreciation of 
the strategic significance of the Nile land. At the 
time, however, British policy towards ägypt still 
remained "rather a negative one, aimed at keeping 
the French out and maintaining the overlordship of 
the Turk rather then at establishing the authority 
of the British Crown. ''* But once the Suez Canal was 
constructed under the direction of French engineers 
in 1869, the British policy was bound to change. In- 
spite of the British Gavernment's attitude, the Suez 
Canal had become "one of the most important links, if 
not the most important link, in the chains of imperial 


communications."? 


Y W.L. Langer, Suropean Alliances and Allign- 
ments (New York, 1951), p. 254. 


2 thid., p. 251. 


3 Ibid., p. 252. 


In 1875, Disraeli, the great exponent of 
British imperialism purchased the Suez Canal shares 
from khedive Ismail Pasha (1863-79) who, rapidly 
heading towards bankruptcy, had offered his shares 
for sale. Disraeli got wind of the proposed sale 
ana quickly snatched up the stock. Consequently, 
British trade came up to make the bulk of the traf- 
fic through the Suez Canal and in fact in 1882, 80% 
of the ships passing tnrough the canal were British. 
But for sngland, the Suez Canal was of supreme 
strategic and political importance and not as such 
economic. Speaking in Parliament on 21 February 
1876, Disraeli declared: "I have never recommended 
and I do not now recommend this purchase as a finan- 
cial investment ... I do not recommend it either as 
a commercial speculation. I have always and do now 
recommend it to the country as a political trans- 
action and one waich, I believe, is calculated to 
strengthen the empire." The significance of the 
Suez Canal and consequently Egypt for the British 


empire can not, therefore, be underestimated and in 


l Qited in Ibid. 


Bismark's words, England needed Egypt as she needed 
her daily bread. Egypt was like the spinal cord of 
the empire which connected the backbona with the 


brain.t 


For Britain, however, it was of utmost 
importance to maintain friendly relations with France 


2 "As to our policy (in Keypt,)" declared 


in Egypt. 
Lord Salishury, "the defence of it lies in a nutshell. 
When you have got a neighbour and a faithful ally who 
is bent on meddling in a country in which you are 
deeply interested -- you have three courses open to 
you. You may renounce, or monopolise or share. Re- 
nouncing would have been to place the French across 
our road to India. Monopolising would have been very 
near the risk of war. So we resolved to share."? 
Great Britain's Egyptian policy during the following 
years was, therefore, one of co-operation with France 


and the recognition of what was called 'parity of 


influence.' 


Ibid. 


2 Britein had found herself isolated in the 
face of the three imperial governments which were, so 
it seemed, attempting to solve the Balkan problem 
according to their own ideas. See Ibid., p. 256. 


3 Lady Gwendolen Cecil, Life of Robert Marquis 
of Salisbury, Vol. IV (London, 1932), pp. 225-6. 


es 


It was clear that both Britain and France 
wanted to maintain the de jure status of ¿eypt and 
therefore, when the 'anarchy' and 'faneticism' of 
Ahmad Urabi Pasha and the Egyptian nationalists began 
to threaten their interests, British and French war- 
ships appeared in the harbour of Alexandria on 20 
lay, 1882, with tne sole aim of preserving order 
and maintaining the authority of the Khedive.+ 
British opinion was demanding military intervention 
in Egypt against the 'rebel' Urabi, especially after 
the massacre of June 11 in which many Egyptians and 
Europeans were killed.” However, the French Govern- 
ment opposed such a step and declared that it would 
prefer a European conference on ine Egyptian problen.” 
The idea won the approval of the British cabinet, and 
on 23 June, British, French, German, Austrian, Russian 


and Italian Flenipotentiaries met in Constantinople. 


+ 3.3. Hargreaves, "Entente manquée:  Anglo/ 
French relations, 1895-96," Cambridge Historical 
Journal, XI (1953), p. 99. 


2 About fifty Europeans were killed. See M.Y. 


Zayid, ügypt's Struggle for Independence (Beirut, 1965), 
Pe 24, fooi-note 4. 


3 It was de Freycinet, the French Premier, who 
first suggested this idea. See Zayid, Egypt's Struggle, 
p. 25. 
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destroy ihe fireworks if necessary, + he sent an 
ultimatum to the Egyptian commander asking him to 
put under British control some Egyptian forts con- 
manding the entrance to the harbour. The French 
Admiral was invited to join, but the French Council 
of Ministers refused to participate in such action 


against usypt because the Council thought that this 


would constitute an act of war.? 


When the Egyptian 
commander defied the ultimatum of Seymour, the lat- 
ter bombarded Alexandria 'in self-defence’, As a 
result of this bombardment, Urabi proclaimed a state 
of war between Egypt and Britain and for the British 
a showdown with the Egyptian nationalists became 


inevitable. 


Under these circumstances the British 
Government preferred to have Turkey intervene but 
if the latter did not, then the intervention had to 
represent "the united action of Europe. "4 Turkey 

lg t, No.17 (1882). British State Papers, 
Vol. LXXXII, p. 69, cited in Zayid, Egypt's Struggle, 
p. 26. 

2 Zayid, wgypt's Struggle, p. 26. 


^ ggypt, No. 17 (1882), p. 83, cited in Ibid. 


^ Lord Granville's dispaten to Marl Dufferin 
in Egypt, No. 10 (1882), p. 15, cited in Ibid., p. 27. 
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failed to intervene and the European Powers were 
unwilling to do likewise or to grant & mandate to 
England or to France to do so. ‘he question reached 
a deadlock but then both Germany and Austria declared 
that though they would not give the British a mandate, 
they were willing "to make no objection" to a British 
intervention. Bismark, "who made the British oc- 


cupation of 5zypt possible,"? 


kept Italy and Russia, 
hitherto hostile to the British, in line. When all 
seemed clear, the British Parliament had little dif- 
ficulty in voting a budget for a military expedition 
against Urabi and his followers,? 

On tne eve of the bombardment of Alexandria, 
both ine British and the French ships stood side by 
side off sgypt's most important port. But when the 
British decided to use force to crush the 'rebellion' 
the French showed hesitation. As the hostilities 


began, the French ships sailed away. 


AS soon as the British began systematically 


and single-handedly to quell tne nationalist 'revolt', 


1 seypt, No. 11 (1882), pp. 188, 216, cited 


in Ibid. 
2 Langer, turopean Alliances, p. 278. 


2 Gromer, Modern Egypt, Vol. I, p. 301. 


s. 


the French representative on the spot was one of 

the first to realise that if tne British were permit- 
ted to continue their venture, tne French Government 
misnt easily find itself excluded from the preponde- 
rent position it had occupied in Egypt so far. On 

21 July 1882, Domet de Vorges, the acting Consul- 
General in Cairo informed the French premier of this 
grave hazard. "If the imglish finish this affair 
alone," ne wrote, "the privileged position which we 
have enjoyed in kgypt, will be gone for some time to 


1 But the French Chamber declined to vote the 


come." 
necessary funds to participate in the operation, = end 
on 25 June they officially declined to co-operate in 


the venture.” 
While the British were carrying out their task 


of "putting down the rebellion', the French Government 


made no protest. In fact, President Jules Grévy wished 


1 Vorges to Decrais, 21 July 1682, France, 


Winistere des Affaires sStrangéres, Documents diploma- 
tiques frangais, 1871-1914, First Series, 111 (Paris, 
1929), No. 465, p. 443. (This series will henceforth 
be cited: D.D.F.) 

2 Langer, turopean Alliances, p. 274. 

> Freycinet to d'Auray, 25 July 1887, D.D.F., 
IV, No. 470, pp. 444-5. A 


then every success in their operation against the 
xgyptian Muslims. He declared that pan-Islan would 

be a great factor in the future and that he considered 
it of ine highest importance that there should be no 
doubt, even for a moment, that Muslim troops could not 


defeat kuropeans in the fiela,? 


In the meanwhile, General Wolseley marched 
against the Egyptians and on 13 September, his army 
defeated Urabi at Tel al-Xabir. On the following day, 
Urabi surrendered to the British. Armed resistance 
asainst the British ended and ¿gypt was under British 
occupation. Lord Granville, addressing the House of 
Lords on 15 ay 1882, sumned up the aims of the British 


intervention in sgypt as follows: 


“The maintenance of the sovereign rights 
of the Sultan of Turkey, of the position of the 
Khedive and of the liberties of ihe Egyptian 
psople under the firmans of the Porte, the pru- 
dent development of their institutions, and the 
fulfillment of all international engagements 
either on the part of England or England and 
other Powers. 


l Cromer, Modern Egypt, Vol. I, p. 305. 


2 Great Britain, Parliament (Lords), Hansard's 


Parliamentary Debates, 3d. series, Vol. 269 (15 May), 
De 287% 
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Officially, therefore, the object of the British 
intervention was to keep the de jure status of Egypt 
and to introduce various reforms.+ But after having 
occupied egypt, the British Government soon dis- 
covered that their failure, prior to the occupation, 

to secure a mandate from the Powers or even an autho- 
risation from Turkey to intervene in Egypt, deprived 
the British occupation "a legal basis in international 
law as well as recognition by the Powers and Turkey. "? 
Consequently, the British position in Egypt became 
"anamolous, extremely touchy and uncomfortable." In 
fact immediately after Urabi's defeat, France as well 
as the Powers began to querry England as to her inten- 


tions in Egypt 


It saon became clear that regarding Britain's 
position in Egypt, she could count on support from 
Germany, Austria and Italy but not from France, Turkey 
and Russia. And it was from France, whose interests 
in Egypt were greater than any other Power, that the 


greatest opposition came. France hoped and seemed to 


l Zayid, Egypt's Struggle, p. 32. 


* Ibid., p. 31. For details of legal aspects 
of British presence in Egypt, see Vernon A. O'Rourke, 


The Juristic Status of Egypt and the Sudan (Baltimore, 
1955), pp. 28-55. 


5 Zayid, Egypt's Struggle, p. 31. 
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have expected that after Tel al-Kebir, Britain would 
restore the Anglo/French dual control of Egypt's 
finances. In fact on 20 September, 1882, M. Duclerc, 
the French Foreign Minister told the British Charge 
d'Affaires in Paris that he thought it would be in 

the interest of ingland to give at an early date some 
notion of what her future intensions were with regards 
to keypt.” France believed that the British would 

soon evacuate Egypt and re-establish the status quo 
ante i.e. "equality between England and France in Egypt, 


„2 When Britain 


and tneir superiority over other Powers. 
refused to do so, France "reserved her freedom of action,' 
which meant in practice that she intended to work to 
enforce an early evacuation, For Prance, Egypt now 


became "a sore which will not heal. "4 


At this stage, however, all that France was 
able to do was to reserve the right not to recognise 
ihe fait accompli.’ According to Cromer, from that day 

Y 

2 Lord Lyons to Lord Granville, Nov. 14, 1882, 


Lord Newton, Lord Lyons (New York, 191%), Vol. II, 
Pp. 298-9. 


5 G.N. Sanderson, "The European Powers and the 
Sudan in the later nineteenth Century," Sudan Notes and 
Records, 40 (1959), p. 21. 


& 


Cited in Cromer, Modern E t, I, pp. 240-1. 


Thus described by Lord Lyons in 1887. 


> Duclere to Tissot, 4 Jan. 1885, D.D.F., IV, 
No. 594, pp. 575-77. ; SUUS 


e a 


until tae signature of the 1504 accord, French action 
in Egypt was more or less persistently hostile to 


England.l 


in the meantime, the British Government modi- 
fied ihe existing regime in Egypt making it quite clear 
to the nhedivial government that in important questions 
affecting the administration and safety of Egypt, the 
advice of Her Majesty's Government was to be followed 
so long as the provisional occupation continued. All 
the Ministers and the Governments had to carry out British 
advice or forfeit their offices.* The British had subs- 
tituted the dual control with their own management and 


this was a great aifront to French pride. 


The Kuropean Powers maintained an attitude of 
"a benevolent neutrality" which favoured the British 
position. It was Bismark, the German Chancellor, who 


had kept the European Powers in line to suit his own 


interests. According to his calculations, so long as 


i Cromer, Modern keypt, I, p. 540. 


£ Granville to Baring, 4 Jan. 1884, Egypt 
No. 1 (1883), pp. 17-18, cited in Zayid, Kgypt's 
Struggle, p. 35. 


4 Germany, Austria-Hungary and Italy were 
linked in the Triple Alliance. Germany, Austria, 
Hungary and Russia were allied in the League of the 
Three smperors. Bismark was the strong man at the 
helm of these over-lapping alliance systems and what- 
ever he suggested carried great weight. For further 
details see Langer, sSuropean Alliances, pp. 275 ff. 


in 


France and Italy, and Britain and france were at 


odds amongst themselves, tne Geruan Chancellor would 
have little to fear. in fact, it would not be an 
exaggeration to state that tne general policy of 


germany witn regard to the nzyptian question in July 


1662 was one avoiding everything wiich might in- 


erease ine difficulti tae british and this policy 


: : a, ; mL 
was consistently pursued in ine following montas. 

ine British had been allowed to occupy kzypt 
and then to remain there because it was to Germany's 


indirect advant 


that they ve permitted to do so. 

It was clear that France could only have been able to 
cause difficulties for the British if Paris had received 
support from Berlin. France failed to nave Germany on 
its side and consequently found herself alone in ner 


attempt to force Britain to evacuate Egypt. 


The Britisn, however, encountered other dif- 
ficulties in s¿eypt. There were many internal problems 


which had to faced and solved, In fact within the 


first two years of the British occupation, it became 
evident that one of the central problema in &gypt was 


that regarding finance 


. Though in 1880, the Law of 


Liquidation was pass 


ed waich aimed at stabilising 


— — — 


Egyptian finances,* by 1882 it became evident that 
Egypt could not meet all her expenses without outside 
neip.? Tais meant that tne Law had to be modified and 
a loan had to be made. For the modification of the 
Law, the consent of the Powers was necessary. Fora 
loan, the consent of turkey was required as well. 
British position in Egypt appeared, under the circums- 
tances, to be depending on their "race against bank- 


ruptey."? 


In April 1884, Lord Granville called a conference 
of the Powers to consider revising the Law of Liquida- 
tion* and raising a loan for Egypt.’ But the conference 
ended in complete failure for Britain, since all their 


suggestions were rejected.? In 1885, negotiations were 


z The law assigned to the Egyptian Government an 
annual sum of 2£4,.4,897,688 or about half of the revenues 
and the rest for the service of the Debt. See Sir 
Aucland Calvin, Tue Waker of modern Egypt (London, 1906), 
pp. 102-4. 


2 word üilaer, England in Egypt (London, 1892) 
p. 52. 


5 
4 


Zayid, £ t's Struggle, p. 36. 
See Ibid., p. 20. 


? Lowel J. Regats, The Question of ngypt in 
Anglo/Frenea Relations: 1675-1904 (U.S.A. 1922), p. 125. 
0 


¿ayid, £ t's Struggle, p. 39. 


once again resumed and a compromise agreement was 


reacned in the Covention of Loadon in March 1885,1 


Vive months later, in August 1835, Lord 
Salisbury, on account of tae hostile attitude of 
France towards British presence in sgypt and the 
discouraging financial outlook, entered into negò- 
tiations with Turkey. The purpose was to set a date 
for withdrawal of Britisn troops from Egypts? It is 
worta mentioning that Gladstone himself had intenáed 
to withdraw rom egypt as soon as possible,” and even 
the Conservatives had at first viewed British control 
in Cairo as a temporary necessity. in may 1884, for 
example, Gladstone and Granville showed preparedness 
to accept an early evacuation and Jules Ferry agreed 
to co-operate in tne restoration of xgyptian finances 
in return for a conditional promise of evacuation by 


tae end of 1865. However, the french bondnolders 


objected to the detailed British proposals, and the 


l bið., p. 40. 
2 
ment were sincerely intending to withdraw from Egypt 


thousn it could not be known for sure. See Lord Newton, 


Lora Lyons, VII, pp. 575 ff. 


5 See Wel. Langer, ae Diplomacy of Imperialism 


According to Lord Newton, the British Govern- 


(New York, 1931), p. 101. 


i 3&náerson, "Luropean Powers," ppa 21-22. 


Zayiàü, sgypt's Straggle, p. 58. 


? ON. Sanderson, nglend, Europe and the 
Upper Nile (Wiinburga, 1965), p. I2. 


aná advanced tae influence of sngland. General 
Gordon, who succeeded me, was actuated by the same 
desire, and died in the hope that England would 
reacn Khartoum, "1 Tnougn tnese two men never suc- 
ceeded in bringing tne Sudan under direct British 
influence before Britain occupied igypt, tuey were 
later destined to play a leading role in influencing 
the british Government to take that decision, Baker 
by his press campaign and personal contacts with 


governmental officials and Gordon by sacrificing 
2 


his life.“ 

ánotner reason which brousht ine affairs of 
the Upper Nile basin to tne attention of the britisn 
was that in 1575 tne expansionist scnemes of Khedive 
ismail Pasha and particularly his drive to the Indian 


Ocean clasaed awkwardly with the interests of Britain's 


'client', the Sultan of vangibar.? However, these 


l T.U. surray and A. Silva white, Sir Samuel 
Baker: a memoir (London, 1595), p. 555. 


2 Abbas mekki, ¿ne Soudan Question (New York, 
1952), p. 34. 


3 Sanderson, nglend, imrope and the Upper Nile, 
p. 12. In order to forestall the estaolisnment of 
taropean rivals on or near the Suez route to India, 
London was encouraging ypt to extend ner possessions 
on ine African shores of the Red Sea and the Gulf of 
Aden and at tr me tine supporting the hegemony of 
Zanzibar over african Coast of the Indian Ocean. 
Ses Ibid., pp. 12-15. 
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minor hitches nad, as yet, not become problems of 
international diplomacy and it was not until 1881 
and during tne next four years tnat surcpean com- 
plications came to the front. ¡ne two important 

events whica brought tne Upper Nile into the lime- 
light were tne British occupation of Egypt and the 


'revolt' of ine Mandi in the Sudan. 


"hen Britain occupied usypt, her authority 
was extended to weypt's southern dominion, the Sudan. 
The year 1082 was, therefore, not only an important 
landmark in the history of Anglo/sgyptian rélations 
but it also had significance for the Sudan in that 
it eventually led to the dispute over that country. 
Also, while the 'revolt' of Uraoi was materialising 
in igypt prior to the defeat of the sgyptian nation- 
alists, an important movement was taking place in the 
Sudan. in 1861, uwonamed Ahmad Ibn Abdalla proclaimed 
himself tne Mahdi or the ‘Awaited wuide' in the right 
patn and ne found in the malpractices of the adminis- 


tration excellent fuel for nis revolution. 


À.3. 7heobold, tne wahdiya, a history of 
the Anglo/szyptian Sud 1lu8l-69 Chondon, 1451) 
p. loo ff. 


Wahdisn, described sometimes as an extra- 
ordinary movement of religious Zanatieism,t was 
about a year old when tne British occupied Lgypt. 
Until sovember 1883, though tne wahaist revolution 
was gaining momentum, the situation was not con- 
sidered serious in Cairo, at least by the Khedive's 
ministers. The British Agent and Consul-ueneral, 
Sir svelyn Baring? was instructed to keep tne British 
Government informed about the affairs in tae Sudan 
but ne was not to interfere with meypt's policy.? 
The disturbance iñ tos Sudan was regarded as Some- 


thing outside the sphere of Sritish responsibility. 


But as long as Britain remained in Egypt, it 
was impossible to entirely ignore the events tnat were 
taking plece in the Sudan. At tne end of 1885, the 
nahdi's forces annihilated the ugyptian army under 
General Hicks, a British officer in tho Knedive's 
services. Cromer warned that tne aim of the wahdi was 


"to gain control of the Soudan to his cause and then 


1 tia. 


2 First sarl of Cromer. 


5 


see p. 
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to march on to Egypt..." and that ne was "planning 

to unite tne waole of the Nile Valley under nis leader- 
ship."l In spite of this warning, the British Govern- 
ment thougnt that tne vudan for the moment was causing 
unnecessary problems and in fact the caoinet decided 
that tne Egyptian Government should be forced to 

abandon that territory. On 15 December 1883, therefore, 
tae Egyptian Prime iinister Cherif Fasha was recommended 
by the British Government "to come to an early decision 
to abandon all territory south of Assouan or at least 


of Wadi Halta."@ 


He was further informed that he should 
either accept and carry out the British Government's 
advice or forfeit his office. The British recommenda- 


tion was, nowever, rejected and Cnerif's Government 


resigned. British 'advice' was nevertheless carried 


out by a diffe government. 


There were several reasons why the British 
Government reacned a decision to abandon the Sudan, On 


3 December 1565, Sir svelyn Baring presented a report 


1 Abd gi-uoneim Omar, Tne Sudan Question Based 
on British Voonments (Cairo, 1952), p. 1; Gromer, 
3 .vpeveTt. 


„arl Granville to Sir svelyn Baring, F.O., 
78/5551, cited in Abbas, the Sudan Question, p. 36. 


to the British cabinet regarding tne military 


H 


situation in the Sudan. ine Gonsul-General made 
it clear inst according to his oelief, which was 
based on the advice of British military experts in 
ssypt and tae Sudan, it would be impossible for 
kgypt to hoid Khartoum and the districts lying 
north of it as fer as Wadi Halfa or thereabouts 
snould tae mandi decide to advance from the west, 


This was mainly because of the inferior quality of 
the Egyptian troops, their low morale, bad training 


and equipment and tue difficulties of communications. 
Colonel Stewart, wno nad been sent to the 
Sudan in 1882 to investigate the situation, confirmed 


report and added that he 


the views given in Barin 
was firuly convinced that the Ugyptians were quite 
uniit in every way to uidertaxe such a trust as the 
government of such 2 vast country with a view to its 
welfare. He thought it advisable to abandon large 


; 3 2 
portions of the Suaan. 


The heavy indevtedness of 5gypt and her in- 


ability to finance a long war in the Sudan further 

l Baring to Granville, F.O., 78/3560, cited in 
Ibid. 

2 


Jide. Stewart, Report on the Sadan. Cmd. 
$670, 1665, cıved in 101d. 


convinced the British that the Sudan should be 
abandoned. woreover, Gladstone was even of tire 
opinion that the uandi's followers were "a people 
struggling to be free, and rightly struggling to be 
free." it was, therefore, clear that the Sudan 
was to be abandoned by ugypt as a result of pres- 


sure from the British Government. 


Ihe Egyptian nationalists, to whom the ter- 
ritory then under the control of the usndists was of 
great significance, never .orgave Great Britain for 
forcing Egypt to abandon tae Sudan. According to 
Cherif Pasha, the abandonment of the Sudan was bound 
to cause a loss of prestige whica in turn would 

result in tne weakening of the authority of the 
Knedive in the areas where the inhabitants were 

eitner loyal or wavering in their loyalty. It would 
also exercise a disquieting influence over tne Bedouin 
tribes which surrounded Egypt thereby causing ugypt 

to maintain a greater orce for its own defense. The 
Sudan had also been serving as a source of recruit- 


ment for the #eyptian arny? and above all & success 


L B.H. Allen, Gordon aná the Sudan (London, 
1951), p. 537. 


Baring to Granville, P.O., 78/3560, cited 
in bbas, “he Sudan Question, p. 57. 


ne prestige of the Khedivate 


semblance of autonomy 
vis a vis the occupying power, "l But at tne moment, 
even Bering was convinced that sgypt could not hold 
the Sudan except on sufferance and the best policy 


was to abandon it. 


Nubar F » “ho succeeded Gherif Pasha on 
7 January 1864, accepted to carry out the policy of 
abandoning tac Sudan, de sent veneral Gordon to the 
Sudan to report on the best wethod of carrying out 


7 


tae evacuntion.* But Bari 


£, who was not only the 
British Agent end Consul-Generel in Cairo but also 
the effective ruler of sgypt, tnougnt that Gordon 
was authorised to execute the evacuation himself. 
Gordon added to tne contusion and misunderstanding 
himself "by communicating tne various schemes which 
sprouted incessantly in nis fertile mina," His 


schemes did not work out well and nis 'mission' 


P.M. Holt, A Modern 1 


istory of the Sudan 


General Gordon's mission later vecame a 
controversial subject. see Allen, Gordon and 
e Sudan, p. Gromer, „olern agypt, LI, 
she AML = AIE. 
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Holt, History of the Sudan, o. 85. 


came to a tragic end when in January 1885, the 
4j&Adi's forces avtaeked Knartum. Gordon's ex- 
gaste garrison was overwnelmed and he nimself 
was killed in the fighting. With the capture of 


Knertum, tae wahdi completed his control over a 


great part of the former ¿yptian Sudan. 


As a result of the loss of sudan, the 
Britisa Government soon realised the grave danger 
to which syot was now exposed. ‘there were two 


ri 


main threats. The andi had as nis aim to unite 

tne hile Valley and once he became the master of 

the Sudan, there was reason to believe that he would 
now direct his energies to usypt. The British Govern- 
ment, alive of this danger did not however think that 
toe kehdi was as yet capable of 'invading' zzypt. 
4nile the Zritish Government was pondering over tne 


uestion of the Mahdist threat to siypt, their at- 
q ZYP 


tention was drawn to tne fact tnat as a result of the 


loss of Sudan, attempts could not be overruled by any 
zaropean Powers to interfere with Usypt's all important 
water supply. This was indeed a matter of grave con- 
cern and one nas to examine tae nydrology of the Nile 
and Egypt's dependence on it to appreciate the im- 


portence of such a fear. 


T4 qu 


Sir Samuel Baker, an outstanding authority 
on the Nile in the nineteentn century pointed out 
to the British Government from the very beginning on 
tne terrible danger to which weypt was exposed by 
tae abandonment of tae Sudan. "Should a civilised, 
or even a semi-civilised enemy be in possession of 
that point (Khartum), he said, "tne water of the 
Hanad, Dinder, Blue Nile and the Atbara Rivers could 
be diverted from their course and dispersed through- 
out the deserts, to the utter ruin and complete 
destruction of Egypt progez,"? Baker believed 
firmly taat dams could ve built easily across either 
tae Blue Nile or tne Atbara and declared that should 
any curopean be in command at the rebellious center 
of ine Sudan, his first strategical operation would 
be to deprive Egypt of tae water that is necessary 


for her existence. "If I were myself an enemy of 


Egypt," he said, "I know the place where I should 


comuence une fatal work upon the Hiver Atvara."? 
l s The M N 
r, The Diplomacy, p. 105. 
2 


Sir Samuel Baker, "Egypt's Proper Frontier" 
Nineteenth Century, July 1854, pp. 27-46. 


his letters to the Times, October Y, 


Among others who saowed concern at the 


diversion of the Nile waters was Kiaz Pasna, the 


A 


Xgyptian statesman who in a memorandua to Baring 


in 1888 said: 


No one will deny, so Clear and evident 
& proposition is 1% "that the Wile is the 
life of wsypt. Wow the Nile means the Sudan 
and nobody will doubt that the bonds and 
connections waich unite ugypt to the Sudan 
parable as those which unite the 


are ag i 
soul to ti Dody. 


He further pointed out the importance of holding 
Suakin because ne argued that no buropean Power 


woulá occupy Suakin "without wishi 


| necessarily 
to extend its power into the interior, with a view 
to reaching richer districts. But ir it attained 
its object and took possession oi tne tanks of the 
Nile, it would be all over with „gypt." ugypt could 
never consent "to suen an attack on its existence." 
In 1692, Lord Milner wrote in nis book that 
the loss of Knartun was indeed a serious handicap. 


He pointed out that the regalar supply of water through 


Cited in Langer, The Diplomacy, p. 574. 


Ibid. 


the great rivers was to #zypt "not a question of 
convenience and prosperity but actually of life," 


and that it would be 2d to risks "as long as 


tae upper reaches of that river are not under 


ngyptian control." He added: 


The savages of the Sudan may never 
themselves possess s icient engineering 
skill to play tricks with the Nile... 
(But) who can say that might happen, if 
some day a civilised power, or a power 
command eivilised skill, were to under- 
take great engineer works on the Upper 
Nile and to a the artificial 
irrigation of t region the water which 
is essential for the existence of Egypt? 


Lo 


Sir Fredrick Lugard also believed that it 
would be preposterous for the British Government to 
believe that having abandoned the Sudan, they could 
restrain other suropean nations from occupying it.? 

Tae British Government was, without doubt, 
made aware of tne importance of tne Sudan to tne 


security of ugypt. but their attitude at this time 


England in Egypt (London, 1892), pp. 197-8 
2 Sir Brederick Lugard, Ihe Rise of our East 


African Empire (London, 1893), Vol. 11, p. 566. 
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was that so long as the mandists controlled the 


Sudan, ther 


was no danger of interference with the 
Nile waters. 


As the 1880's drove to a close, circumstances 
tareatencd the extension of rival turopean influence 
to the Upper basin of the Nile with its implied 
threats to the Egyptian water supply. If such a 
situation arose and britain nad to accept a forced 
evacuation, it would nave doubtless damaged British 
prestige "throughout the Near rast end possibly even 
nl 


in India, Conse 


® 
a 
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“protection of the Upper 
Nile" became one of the «ey-notes or British policy 
in the area. Britain now had to guard the Upper Nile 
region not only from Italy, Germany and King Leopold 
of Belgium but also from #rance -- the one Power which 
greatly threatened and endangered British hegemony in 


the Nile Valley. 


derson, England, Mrope and the Upper 


CHAPTER LI 


ENGLAND, EUROPA AND THE STRUGGLE FOR 
efus UPPER NILE: 1890-1895 


inen the Gladstone ministry abandoned the 
Esyptian Sudan in 1665, it left the advantage of 
possessing the Upper Nile and its tributaries "to 
the first Zuropean Power which cnose to extirpate 


a : 1 
Mandisa and 


ablisn 'effective occupation!" 
There were no immediate tareats but by tne end of 
1889, the question of the strategic protection of 
the Upper Nile at once ceased to be a 'hypothetical' 
affair. In fact, ine question of the security of 
the Nile waters both in the central Suden and in 
&quaioria became "a separate and dominating factor 


in Salisbury's foreign policy. 


“vents in trope and conditions in the 


Mediterranean made uncertainty increasingly dange- 


vous? aná Salisoury abandoned his ambiguity and 


In 
tne Fasnoda 
XLIV (March, 1929), p. 55. 


la . 
Sanderson, sing 
Nile, pp. 12 ff. 


3 Lady G. Cecil, Life of: 
1525), Vol. iV, pp. 125-40. 


ind, rope sno tne Upper 


lisbury (London, 


ne seite 
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decided that Britain was to remain in Bgypt.t Con= 
sequently, ne now had to consider the defence of the 


country as much vor s@yptian interests as for British. 


The direct result of this British stand was 
that the Sudan, which was until 15885 regarded "merely 
as an incidental complication in an operation which 
had been prompted almost entirely by the needs of 
imperial strategy in the Near Bast, "2 now became an 
importent area for Egypt's defence. Britain had either 
to reconquer it from tne wahdists or make such diploma- 
tic arrangements which would prevent any rival kuropean 
Power from establishing itself in that territory. The 
most obvious solution was direct British annexation. 
Tnis was, nowever, impracticable because it would have 
been impossible, as Salisbury and his government real- 
ised, to justify an expensive expedition to annex 
admittedly unprofitable territory in an age when over- 


seas possessions were expected to be a relief and not 


For a detailed presentation of this inter- 
pretation, see Konald Robinson and John Gallagher, with 
j the Victorians (London, 1961), 


Sanderson, imgland, rope and the Upper 
Nile, p. 14. 


a burden to the metropolitan taxpayer. 


As a result, other solutions were, therefore, 
attempted to secure the safety of the Nile waters. An 
obvious plan at that time was to permit the expansion 
of Britisn influence from Uganda into the southern 
Sudan. Such a scheme would not only provide a safe- 
guard to the Nile waters but would also prevent the 
British government itself from getting engaged in the 
financial or direct administrative responsibility. 
This seemed possible because from Uganda the Imperial 
British East Africa Company, under tne Presidency of 
Sir William Mackinnon, was ready to undertake this 


plan. * 


A second possibility was to permit the oc- 
cupation of a certain territory especially the southern 
Sudan by "some power thought too weak to be dangerous." 
Here Britain had the right person whom she could en- 
courage to be the guardian of the Nile waters for the 
Safety of Egypt. Tne candidate was, of course, King 


Leopold LI, Sovereign of the Independent Congo State, 


1 


Sanderson, "suropean Powers," p. 8l. 


* Ibid. 
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who, since 1854, nad been contemplating an advance 


into tne Bahr al-Ghazal. 
But before Britain could push into the Upper 


Nile from Uganda or instal Leopolä in that rezion, 


an unusual proolem arose. Tne problem was central 
around the curious figure of ¿min Pasha, "one of the 
stranges, individuals to wander down the tortuous 
paths of African history." After the fall of Khartum 
in 1685, min Pasaa, ine Egyptian Governor of the 


»guatoria Province, managed with his people to hold 


his own on tne Upper Nile against the attacks of the 
Mandists. In his isolated position he appealed for 
help especially from England. The fact that this 
strange man was nolding higo the "torca of civilisa- 
tion," while being surrounded by “barbarian hordes" 

in darkest Africa, captured the imagination of Europe, 
and in particular of the British. In 1586, a committee 


was formed wnich managed to raise tne necessary funds 


> Ibid. It is interesting to note that it was 
only King Leopold who was genuinely interested to ac- 
quire the Southern Sudan for its own saxe and not merely 
in order to forestall or to influence tae policy of some 
otner power, 


emin Pasna's full and accurate iuslim name was 
iunaumad al-Auin. See Geor eeSchweitger, Eoin Pasha His 
und works (2 volumes, London), pp. 40-45. For 
is of thé "problem" of kuin Pasna, soe Robert 0. 
Collins, "Ihe EE ins of tae Nile Straggle," in Britain 
and Germany in Africa (London, 1967) ed. oy Gifford and 
Louis, pp. 12% ff. 
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and appointed H.W. Stanley to lead an "Hain Pasha 


Relief Expeđition" into Central Africa. 


Though tne evidence is ratner scanty, the 
Foreign Oftice seems to have approved Stanley’s 
'expedition' which was supposed to remove the 
Egyptian autnority from the Upper Nile and replace 
it by a combination of Congolese and British in- 
fluence -- waile carefully evading any direct 
responsibility for administration and finance. 
However, by 1689 it seemed that the plan aad failed 
and it became clear tnat the project nad miscarried. 
Though win was 'rescued', nis refusal to co-operate 
with either Leopold or Mackinnon, created a vacuum 
of power in squatoria and at the same time excited 
kuropean interest in tne Upper Nile. 

Under these circumstances, salisbury and 
his cabinet examined the possibility of an attack by 


a muropean Power on the Nile Valley. They thought 


that ch an att could either come from tne Red 


Sea, from tae Congo or from the east African coast. 


af ; r : 
Sand« "saropean Powers," p. 81. For 
furtner details Sanderson, s:land, Mrope and 
the Upper Nile, pp. 27-40. 


2 


Ibid. 


3 
2 r, Ine viplomacy, p. 10% 


The new Abyssinian King, impero? Menelik, wel- 
comed italian support to strengthen his position among 


tne warring 


feudal factions. In gay, the Italians 
concluded with Menelik the Treaty of Ucciali by which 
tae former claimed that Menelik recognised an Italian 
protectorate over the whole of Abyssinia. This implied 
taat if tne Italians wished they could even lay clains 


to all territory as far as tne Nie. 


Britain was not bothered until the Italians 
began to impleueni the Treaty and laid claim to Kassala 
which was situated below tne escarpment in tne Nile 
Basin, This Italian claim indeed alarmed the British 


state 


en. earlier, Baring had warned that "whatever 
power nolds the Upper ile mst by the mere force of 


2 
its geographical situation dominate Egypt," and had 
sounded an alarm by urging the necessity for re- 


occupying Roxar.? ln February 1690, Lord Dufferin, 


bid., p. 109. 


in Collins, "Ihe Origins," p. 123. 


lisbury, Vol. IV, pp» 324 ff. 
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tap the Upper Nile ana the Sudan. "+ 


It appeared that in tne Nile Valley, the 
Italians nad made tne wrong cnoice because Salisbury 
at once warned them to stay away from the Nile. 
Salisbury was determined to defend the Nile Valley 


against the domination of any outside power, In 


tne spring of 1591, a treaty was concluded with 
Crispi's successor Di Kadini, who was not interested 
in African affairs, oy which Italy "abandoned all 
serious aspirations in tne Nile Valley. "? on 25 April 
1891, the Italians officially consented to remain out 
of the Nile Valley in return for British recognition 
of an Italian sphere of influence in the Abyssinian 


highlands. 


i quoted in Sir Alf Lyall, Life of Lord Dufferin 


end Ava (London, 1915), pp. 2, 231, 233, 


2 Salisbury to Baring, 25 March 1690, quoted in 
Cecil, Life of Salisbury, Vol. IV, p. 528. 


+ For details of tne Anglo/italian negotiations 
eement, see Langer, The Diplomacy, pp. 110-12; 
Collins, “The Origins," pp. 124 ff, For text of the 
same agreement see Sir Edward Hertslet, Map of Africa 
by treaty (hongon, 1896) Vol. II, pp. 065 rf. 


Tne Italian threat to the Nile Valley was 


watershed in the evolution of 


Salisbury's Nile policy. Britain nad so far seen 


the Sudz cure in the hands of the Mahdists 


isolated from the moves of any power. As a result, 


it seemed that the British position in Egypt was 


preserved, the Suez canal was cure anc the sea 


way to India was safe. However, the Itelian threat, 
wüien tnouza in itself never assumed serious propor- 
tions, challenged this complacency. It is quite 
clear that the Italian designs forced Salisbury. to 
crystalise tne Upper Nile policy and to consider for 
the first time ine eventualities of further attempts 
by other powers to seize control of tne Upper Nile 


reacnes, 


another important result of the Italian chal- 
lenge was its effect upon Baring's attitude towards 
the Sudan question. arly in 1890 ne realised that 
the military power of the Wahdists was in ruins and 
he seems to nave feared that Salisbury's diplomacy 


was insufficiently combative to keep the [Italians 


italian threat to the Nile 
Nile policy is discussed 
gher, Africa and ine 


+ 
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out of tne Nile Valley. nis advice was e total 

re-conquest as tne easiest aná quickest solution 
to the whole problem of tne Sudan. But his views 
about the military strength of tne bervisnes were 


soon revis 


ed, especially after nis experience at 
Tokar in February 1691 when the uadi's resistance 


proved mach stronger 


an had been expected. 


Baring had never abandoned the thesis that 
¿eypt mast sooner or iater reconauer the Sudan. 
Bat in tne years after 1891, ne insisted year after 
year that tne time was not yet ripe and tended to 
postpone indefinitely an operation which threatened 
to interfere with the smooth running of Ezyptian 


administration and finances. From 1891 down to 


the inauguration of the sgyptian advance to the 


ÉD 


Sudan in Maren 1696, 


nis powerful in- 


fluence not to allow tae an army to become 


involved in 


the re-opening 


of "tinis abominable 


Throughout, 


cainst a plan to launea a reconquest 


a 
of the Sudan from the north, 


son, “surop 


n Powers," p. 83. 


Sudan, tae threat to the Nile waters, amidst the 


weakening pos 
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grew stronger and 


Stronger. 2d indeed kept the Italians 


out of the baut diplomacy alone might not 
keep other Luropean powers out of the Nile Valley 


forever. 


It will be recalled that Stenley's "Erin 
Pasha Relief uxpedition' had aroused tne interest 
of imrope in tae Upper Nile especially in Belgium 
aná Germany. King Leopolä's interest in the Nile 
Valley was first aroused by General Gordon wno, as 


early as 1850, appears to have urged the Xing in the 


name of humanity, to suppress the slave trade there. 
However, Leopold was aot so macn interested ia sup- 
pressing tae slave trade as ia penetrating tne Nile 
Valley. in 1665 when the Lahdists captured Khartum, 


Leopold's scacmes came vo an end out now the question 


1 Rodert 0. Collins, The Southern Sudan 1863- 
1896 (New Haven, 1962), p. 52. 


of amin Pasna and ais unusual position in #quateria 
brought a new opportunity lor tne King's designs. He 
souzat To use the "min Pasha Relief Ixpedition" to 
extend ois Congo empire and nis designs soon began 


to tnreaten ine upper reacnes of tne Nile. 


In the years 1687-50, Belgian explorers 
opened up the various river systems which take their 
rise ia the Congo-Nile Divide. But before Leopold 
could go any further, he was warned by the British 
government to witadraw nis troops from she Congo- 
Nile watershed. Salisbury, nowever, realised that 
an agreement with Leopold had to be reached, the 


sooner the better. It is interesting to note that 


as far as the Nile Valley was concerned, only Leopold 
was able to pursue a policy of consistent territorial 
aggrandisement. His grand desizas in this area were 


deflected only in the face of direct threat from the 


Powers. Hia Congolese kir 


¿dom was playing the role 


caused vie Great Powers intense irritation 
especially by his attempts "to combine the position of 
a second-rate power in wurope with a first-rate power 


in Africa." King Leovold was to play a major role 


sebery to 
Letters of Queen Viet 
(iew Yorx, 1931), p. 
boda Veda 


n Victoria, 15 August 1894, 
Series III, Vol. IT, 
(Hereafter referred to as 
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in the struggle for tne Nile in 1890-94 put in 


1689, the imuediate thr 


at to ine British position 
in tae Nile Valley came as a result of a fear of 
German encroachments into tne interior of Hast 
Africa and up the Nile. 

in tne course of 1605, the Germans began 
to show an unusual interest in certain wast African 


regions, especially along ine coast and Uganda. The 


importance of these regions that their ninter- 
land sxtendeu to the source of the While Nile. In 


1886 and 1687, agreements were med between Britain 


and Germany which delimited tneir claims ou vhe sea 
coast., However, no settlement was reached with re- 
gards to tne great hinterland which stretched onward 


to the lake country. | In 1888, German imperial 


ns began directly to threaten the British posi- 
tion in tae Nile Valley when in June of that year 
Karl Peters organised a German "Smin Pasha Relief 
Expedition" of nis own. He made no attempt to con- 
ceal the fact that the relief of Enin was but an 


excase to expand the German empire in East áfrica. 


l Sor 


see Hertshet, map of Africa, 
Vol. In, pp. 61 Se eo 


rne srit1sn government was tnorougniy alive 


to the dangers of tne Germ 


n expedition which aimed 
at cutting the British from tne interior and from 

tne Nile. Une news of the expedition created a stir 
in Britain and on 5 April, the Times called attention 
to the dangers of naving the Germans on the Nile. 

For britain, German friendship was necessary, 
especially for tne former's position in Egypt. At 
the same time Salisbury realised that only a com- 
prehensive settlement with Germany would resolve the 
eust African disputes as well as prevent any German 
threat, real or imaginary, to tne Upper Wile. Nego- 
tiations took place between tne two countries in 
which it became quite clear that for Salisbury, the 
defense of the Nile had by 1690 become an important 
point in his policy. In his letter to Queen Victoria, 
nis dispatch to Malet (tne British Ambassador in 
Germany) and Anderson at tne Foreign Office, he clear- 


ly stated that the question of protecting the Nile 


1 collins, "fhe Origins," p. 130, footnote 31. 


had been a dominating motive in his negotiations 


f 2: R 1 
which finally led to the Anglo/German agreement. 


Salisbury baited the Germans with the 
tempting offer of Heligoland and when tney accepted 
the offer, tne Heligoland Treaty was signed on 
1 July 1690. In return for ine island of Heligoland, 
Britain managed to acquire the recognition of a 
British 'sphere' on tne Upper Nile extending as north 
as "ine confines of Egypt." Under the settlement, as 
Salisbury explained to tne Queen, "the whole country 
outside tne confines of Abyssinia and Gallaland will 
be under British influence up to Khartum, so far as 
any kuropean competition is concerned, "? It was clear 
tnat 2alicoury not only removed the many potential 
danger spots in sast Africa, but ne also managed to 


seal tne Upper Nile from possible German encroachments. 


In the meantime, nowever, Prance appeared for 
tne first time as an active competitor on the Upper 
Nile. o make things worse for the British, Leopold, 
who had so far failed in his attempts to dominate and 


control the Nile Valley, threatened to side with 


Salisbury to Queen Victoria, 10 June 1890, 
Lh.Q.V., Vol, II, p. 615. 


2, 
7 heeVs I, ps 612. On the negotiations see 
Ibiá., Pp. o06-10. 
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Agreement of way 1894.1 svidently it was the 


British government's policy not only to prevent 


o State from acquiring an upper nand in 
the Nile basin but also to use Leopold's Free 
State to check any French designs for a foot- 


nolà in that region. 


Tae Anglo/Congelese Agreement was particu- 
larly irritating to Paris, especially since Leopold 
himself nad been negotiating with the French prior 
to tne conclusion of tne accord with Britain. It is 
important to mention sere that France had openly 
objected to the British claim, whica Leopold had 
recognised, to a British sphere on the Upper Nile. 


?nis was in sharp contrast to the silence with wnich 


I For text of Anglo/Congolese Agreement of 


1694, see Hertslet, Map or Africa, II, p. 578. 


they had greated a similar claim in July 1890. 
In fact the signing of the Anglo/Congolese accord 
marked tne beginning of tae open acknowledgement 


of Anglo/Frencn rivalry on the Upper Nile. 


Tne reason why France showed a particular 


interest in the affai 


oz tne Nile Valley was because 
by the late 1060's, public opinion in France had under- 


gone a considerable © 


ange with respect to colonial 


enterprises. many Srencomen were & 


> 


eatly aroused by 


the spectacular works of French lorers in Africa and 


tnere was a growing realisation in the country that 
France must not be left behind in the race for the ac- 
quisition of territories in the Slack Continent. 1 Many 
organisations came to the center of colonial propaganda 
aná in 1890 was founded the most energetic of all -- 


the Comité de 1'4frique Francaise, whose members 


DE. = ; d PT 2 : 
included prominent French personalities. During 


5 Langer, The Diolomacy, p. 125. 


or ine influential organ- 
eograpnie de Paris; 
mt 

tne Societe 
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africa in the latter part of tne 19th century were 
directed towards this end.“ A definite shift was, 
thererore, occuring in tae French attitude towards 
colonial enterprise during 1589-90. Whereas tne 
previous decade was marxed by a sense of weariness, 
bordering on fear, tne new decade opened with inte- 


rest and entinasiasm. 


In nis memoirs, tne former colonial minigter 
of France M. Lebon, declared that "the idea of span- 
ning Africa from west to east ... prevailed in France 


Pr 2 z 3 : E a Y. 
for many years. This desire to create a continuous 


l Ibia. 


Gabriel Hanotaux, Fachoda (Paris, 1909), p. 
cited in Ibid. 


3 Ibig. 
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ugypt" oy posing a tareat vo the waver supply. 
Faenoda was chosen because it was the chief place 
in the Upper Nile region, and the key to keypt 
because of its location at the confluence of the 
Nile and the Sobat Rivers. Furthermore it was a 


point lying within the natural prolongation of 


France's west African possessions. 


However, the organization of the mission 
was not only poor, which in part would explain ita 
ultimate fuilure, but the decision to send a mis- 
sion to Fashoda to use it as a threat against 
Britain "to re-open the ueyptian question" was not 
wae official policy of the french cabinet. Weither 
had the Quai d'Orsay approved of it.? In fact, the 
Foreign sinister Jules Develle was not even informed 
of the expedition inspite of its grave international 


inplications,.? 


l iviá. 
en: ; f RA ; : " 
The first trace of this mission in the 
French documents occurs in a retrospective account 
of Y marcn 1694, D.D.8., AI, No. 65, pp. 96-7. 


3 in June 1593, ne complained that he had 
been left to learn from newspapers regarding the ap- 
pointment of h i s Commander of the expedition. 
Moreover, at July, he had received "aucune 
indication sition et l'objectif de la 
mission „ont e 58nderson, szingland, Harope and 
tae Upper wile 3. 
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Upper Nile. From now on they adopted a more 
vigorous policy so as not to be left benind in 


the struggle to dominate the Nile Valley. 


When the french Chamber met on 7 June 
1894, tne colonialist group led py m. rtienne 
raised the question in a debate. He gave a his- 
torical survey of colonial affairs emphasising 
the sharp practices of the British in Africa and 
"violently condemned the British habit of making 
tnings hard for the French. "> stienne was followed 


by i. Deloncle wno explained that British policy 


aimed at iae protection of t Nile basin and out- 
lined all the ways in wnicn the Anglo/Congolese 
agreement nad violated international egreements and 
previous accords. Botn tienne and Deloncle asked 
tne Foreign Minister, me Hanotaux, wnether the 
government of the republic was going to allow sacred 
treaties to be torn to pieces.” Consequently, the 
French Government made strong protests in London 

3 


and Brussels. 


Langer, The Diplomacy, p. 15%. 
Ibid., p. 135. 
> Gasimier Perier to Bourée, 26 Way 1894, 


F., No. 109, p. 141. Also see Deorais to 
Kimberly, 28 May 1894, Ibid., No. 110, p. 155. 
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The Prenen claimed that the leasing of 
the Bahr al-ünazal and part of tne kquatoria Pro- 
vince was an attack on the sovereigh rights of the 
Sulten aná the Knedive over the Sudan, + These 
rights still prevailed even though the Khedivial 
government had temporarily abandoned, through force 
majeure, its Sudanese provinces. A leasing of 
territory was as much as a violation of another's 


sovereign rights as an outright secession. 


Tae French also claimed that ine accord was 
irreconciliavle with the firmans relative to Egypt. 
ne firman of 14 April 1692 not only confered upon 
the Knedive jurisdiction over the Sudan, but ex- 
plicitly defined tne Sudanese territory as inalienable 
and under ao pretext was to be abandoned.” Furiner- 


more, the Anglo/Congolese agreement violated the 


k Since the xhedive nominally governed the 
Sudan under tne authority of the Sultan, any legal 
or political rights claimed by the szyptian Govern- 
ment over tne Sudan were ultimately vested in the 
Porte. For further legal aspects of the issue, see 
Vernon O'Rourke, The Juristic Status of the Sudan 
and ügypt (saltimore, 1955), pp. 142-7. 


tne juridicial states of the Sudan during 
the years of the mandi domination is e much debated 
bid.,pp. 142 ff; Survey of Inter- 
1925, I, pp. 257-63 Langer, The 
pp. 550-7. 


“or tne text of tne rirnan of april 14, 
1892, see Steve Papers, LXXAIV, p. 637. 
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international understanding reached in 1856 which 
pound its signatories to uphold the integrity of 


L i: ^ 1 
the Ottoman impire. 


Also, the french maintained that according 


to the Berlin Conference of 1885, a Power must ef- 


fecvively occupy a 'itory before being able to 
claim sovereignity over it.? Britain had never oc- 
cupied nor established its authority over tne Bahr 
al-uhazal. 


Finally, the Congo Free State itself was 
constituted oy en invernational agreement in 1885 
waich could not extend its frontiers without the 
consent of the Powers.” All these arguments had a 
strong legal basis but without German or Russian 


support, France could not achieve much, 


On 1 June 1694, Gabriel Hanotaux became 


the new Foreign Minister. While realising where 


The Treaty guaranteeing tue independence 
and ine integrity oi tue Ottoman impire was signed 
on April 15, 1656 by Austria, France and Britain. 
For text, see State Papers, ALVI, pp. 25-6. 


? jee article 35, State Papers, LXXVI, 
pp. 11-12. 
3 


Ibid. 
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nis duty lay, he did not desire for a serious 
breach with imgland. ‘Therefore, ne adopted a 
conciliatory attitude and ninted to tne British 


Amnba 


ador, Lord Dufferin, that ne might be pre- 
pared to recognise the Anglo/German agreement of 
1590 wita its reference to the British sphere on 
the Upper iile, if the Anglo/Congolese agreement 
were abandoned and if the british would state 
precisely where their own sphere ended and bgypt's 
began, + put tue Foreign Office in London wished 
to retain "a completely free hand for the final 
settlement in the Upper Nile by playing hide and 
seek between the claim to a British sphere and the 
rights of Egypt Tor which Britain acted as a self- 


appointed ‘trustee! "= 


Finding London immovaole, Hanotaux turned 


to Brussels because ne believed Leopold could be 
induced to yield. Leopold, on nis part, had become 


active on the Upper Ubanghi and Hanotaux declared 


l 


Sanderson, "wuropean Powers," p. 86. 


? Ibid. 
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that France intended to oppose fact with fact. 

He persuaded the French Cnamber to vote 1,600,000 
francs "for the defense of Prencn interests in 
Africa. France took matters seriously and plan- 
ned to drive tne Belgians out of the Bahr al-Ghazal 
and push on to the Nile themselves. ‘This renewed 
French activity created grave concern at the Foreign 
Office in London and Britain immediately took steps 
to warn Mrance of her new schemes. Hanotaux was 
informed by Lord Dafferin on 29 June 1894: "If you 
make a mission to these parts, there will be a most 


serious conflict between the two countries.” 


Discussions followed between üufferin and 
Hanotaux. The Britisa government were unwilling to 
discredit themselves further by concessions to 
France.  ianotaux on nis side was being urged by 
tne colonialist group to abandon conciliation and 
to launch monteil on the race for the Upper Nile. 
On 29 June, an impasse was reached when Hanotaux 


demanded the unconditional withdrawal of Article II 


l Langer, Tne Diplomacy, p. 138. 


2 
Dufferin to Hanotaux, 29 June 1894, 2.0.F., 
Xi, no. 118, pp. 245. 


of tae Anglo/Congolese agreement of May 1094 which 
referred to the Bahr al-uhazal. Dufferin not only 
refused but denied that ine Frenen nag any right to 
a voice in the Upper Nile region. Henotaux implied 
that if Leopold's claims were dropped, France would 
be willing to negotiate and leave the Upper Nile for 
the British -- for a price. This nint by the French 
foreign minister bears out the fact that it was not 
tne official policy of the Quai d'Orsay to span 
Africa from east to west. At most the threat of a 
French advance to the Nile was the lever with which 
they noped to reopen the sgyptian question and pos- 


sibly arrive at a general African settlement. 


However, hopes of getting a settlement with 
Britain grew dimmer and dimmer as conversations 
continued throughout July between Hanotaux and 
Dufferin. Tnoagn Hanotaux persisted in believing 
that an agreement witn sngland was possible, it 
became increasingly doubtful towards ine end of 
July wnetner tae British considered French friend- 
3 


ship wortn moen of a price. Consequently, Hanotaux 


1 Note ny Hanotaux, 29 June 1694, DeD.F., 
Xl, No. 178, pp. 257-6. 


A 


Ibid. 


> 500 A.J.P. Baylor, "Prelude to Faghoda: 
Tne Question of the Upper Wile, 1394-99," melisa Histo- 
z il 


" ALL 
. Review LXV (1950)pp. bb ff. 


directed his energy towards putting pressure on 
Leopold to force nim to give up tne agreement. 
The Belgian King was "constrained and forced" 
into signing an agreement with France on 14 


August 1894. 


ae most important outcome of this agree- 
ment was that tne practical aim of Prance was 
achieved. The main purpose of the Anglo/Congolese 
agreement was defeated and all tnat remained of 
that agreement was "a British right of telegraphic 
communications through the Congolese territory." 
Tne barrier between Trance and the Upper Nile was 
effectively removed and the Nile was again left 
open to ihe French, It was clear that the first 


round of the open Anglo/Prench conflict on the 


Upper Nile nad resulied in a severe diplomatic 
setback for the British, They could not object 
to this settlement between France and Leopold be~ 
cause igland could not oblige Leopold to occupy 
the territory leased to nim. Besides, the King 


secured a oetter froniier tnan ne could have noped 


for.? Though Britain had gained a recognition of 


= Sanderson, "suropean Powers," p. 86. 
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Langer, The Diplomacy, p. 140. 
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OI Glplomatic jugglery on record."” 

From now on the question of the Upper Nile 
became more acute. In fact, the Anglo/Congolese 
agreement and its abrogation brought the Anglo/ 
French struggle for the Upper Nile wide into the 
open. Both Powers had publicly taken up positions 
from which they could hardly recede without a 


2 
dangerous loss of prestige. 


dita the collapse of tne Anglo/Congolese 
agreement, Britain was forced to take a decision 
to oven talks with tae French government before it 
was too late, Consequently, on 16 August 1894, Lord 
Dufferin offered to the Prenen Foreign minister some 
Brivisa terna.” Tha British asked for the recogni- 


tion of their sphere of influence as outlined in 


Ibid. 


N H 


Sanderson, "European Powers," p. 86. 


wi 


Hanotaux to Deorais, 17 August 1894, DDR 
Xi, WO. 210, pp. 519-2 
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Vae Anglof/German convention of 1690, i.e. re- 


cogni ion "as far as the 


confines of 


In return, Britain promised that the rights of 


uxypt would only be in suspense until the «syptian 


government was in a position to reoccupy tue ter- 


x A : IE E ; 
ritory in question. Britain also was to promise 


2 


conciliation in r airs. 


zulating other African af 


To Hanotaux, the British proposals seemed 
'unequal' because France was presented wita a 
demand to recognise tae Britisa sphere and would 


receive in return only a vi e promise of concilia- 


tion. He, however, favoured the idea of opening 
3 


negotiations on tais ba S. meanwhile, Lord 
Duf in went on e holiday and Hanotaux conducted 


zotiations with Sir Constantine Phipps, the 


British Charge d'Affaires, wno was well verseá on 


ibid., p. 321. 
He bia hs 


hat ianotaux was inclined to 
because on 22 August, ne 
a rived in Africa, 
truetions t tue objective of his mission nad 
ain been Monteil was consequently 
to set off to the ivory Coast to 
t tne 21 Semory. See Lonteil, 
$eus, p. Lis. 


Souvenir 


Dr 


Phipps was instructed not to see Hanotaux again, 
and the talks finally broke down. Meanwhile 
rumors had spread in Paris that a British mission 
under Colonel Colville in Uganda was preparing for 
the middle Nile.“ Hanotaux was being hard pressed 
oy the colonial ministry which criticised his pro- 
ject of "mutual self-denial" with Britain. It was 
argued as to why should the French government tuus 


limit itself when france could win the race for the 


Nile. 


To the Prenen colonial office, the whole 


question was a race for the Nile in which France 


definitely in a better position than the British 


to win. T d that Victor Liotard, the 


French Coum ioner of the Upper Ubanghi, should 


at once be given full official support for s mission 
to ine Nile. Liotard soon organised his mission and 
declared that he hoped to be on the Nile within a 


year.” The > for the Nile now began with renewed 


H= 


Anderson to Phipps, telegram, 12 October 
1894, F.0. 27/5188, cited in Ibid. 


Mekki Snibeiks, the Independent Sudan 
(London, 1959), pp. 373-4. 


3 Note by Hanotaux, 17 November 1894, D.D.P., 
AL, No. 259, p. 428. 
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vigour from tae French side. Though both Britain 


were a little frightened oy what tney 


and Fran 
ned started,” it was realised by both that the 
question of the Upper Nile would now be settled 
only by the activities of their respective missions 
in the area, 

As tne French began preparations for an 
advance to tae Nile, only d'ustournelles at the 
Quai d'Orsay nad the foresignt to conclude that 
a French advanee to the Upper Nile at this time 
carried wita it a great risk of war. in nis dis- 
paten vo Hanotaux, ne clearly pointed out that he 
nad seen with clarity that the prestige of England 
as a great Power was fully engaged in her 'claim' 
to a 'sphere' ou the Upper Nile, Moreover, public 


opinion was likely to be even more intransigent in 


the defense of Br 


3 


in's 'rights' than the govern- 


ment itself. 


Snibeika, The Independent Sudan, p. 375. 


D'ssteaurnelles to Hanotaux, 3 December 
us AL, NO. » Poe 425. 


210. Also see d'ustournelles' dispaten to 
3 December 1894, D.D.F., AL, NO. 305, 
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"greater Algeria" and to this vision, the Upper Nile 
was quite irrelevant. But after 1694, to the new po- 
licy makers of france, tne Nile project was very 
relevant indeed since its fundamental aim was to 
restore French prestige in tne theatre where na&ión- 
al pride nad received its most grievous wound since 


ey ME mE A y 
1671. It mainly because the British occupation 


1% as an intolerable affront 


of Egypt was so widely fs 
to national self-respect that the Nile project enjoyed 


support far outside the ranks of convinced colonialists, 


] à : 2 
once iis connection with ngypt was clearly established.” 


French policy at the time rested on a quite irrational 


"ul expedition to the Upper 


conviction That a succe 


Nile must somehow lead to a favourable solution of tae 


sgyptian question. 


anderson, mgland, “rope and tne Upper 

Nile, 
le was in June 1594 when 
at tne stienne established this 


voted unanimously in favour 
cy of active reprisal against 


connection, 
of wnat app I 
the aaglo/Consgolese air 


CAAPTER 111 


THE RACE FOR THE NILE (1895-97) 


With the failure of the Phipps/Hanoteux 


in October the French Council 


of Ministers decided to send an expedition to 
the Upper Nile. in November, ine Paris cabinet, 


prompted by Delcassé, ordered an advance from the 


upper Ubanghi to the Nile. In early 1895, tne 
advance was entrusted to Victor Liotard, the Gô- 
vernor of the upper Ubanghi. However, French 
resources on the spot were not equal to this task, + 
and Liotard could make only Little progress. 
Liotard's instructions were to establish 

posts throughout the Bahr al-Ghazal and to constitute 
a de facto occupation of that territory. But his 


expeditionary force was meagerly supplied and in- 


adequately supported. The inconsistency of French 
policy was further marked oy tne neglect of diplomatic 


reparation in case a crisis arose.  Franee had no 
prep 


Sanderson, "European Powers," p. 67. 


allies on woom sue could rely at ihe vime and the 


government made no Move vo acquire any external 
1 
support.”  noreover, in the same month, selcessé 


ceased to ne Colonial minister, and his successor, 


Chautemps, 


not in favour of a forward policy. 
Under these circumstances, Liotard could hardly be 


expected to make any satisfactory progress, 


keanwhile, the Comité de l'Afrique Francaise, 


abandoning its previous indifference, began to ad- 


vocate for reinforcements and full backing to 


> 
Liotarü's mission on the Nile.” Similar views 


were expressed in public by leading French colonial- 


ists. In February 1695, de Brazza, Governor of the 


French Congo, declereä in an interview he gave at 


Algiers that an advance to the Upper Nile "was the 


only way to settle tne meyptían question in acoord- 


ance with Frencn interests. 


was Turtner elaborated by 


& Lew days iater. Deloncle 


ance 


de uivalito Coloni 


erson, 


1 Powers," p. 8T. 


MX 


Shibeika, The Independent Sudan, pp. 375-6. 
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In sritain, tue period was marxed by the 


ressive 'i H 


approach to colonial 


problems by Sir Perey Anderson at the Foreign Of- 
fiee, He had his exact countexpart in Faris, tne 


‘experts' of the colonial ministry who were now 


vigourously demanding a forward policy in colonial 


affairs. as 1694 drove to 


close, it became 
certain that the Anglo/French colonial rivalry in 


the Upper Nile was 


ding for an unwarranted crisis. 


tae moutn-piece of vie *rench Chamber declared: 
“today, having opened ior ourselves access to the 
Upper Wile, we are in a good position ṣo taxe our 
rivals in ine rear, thus providing our diplomacy 
witn new elements for negotiations. This, I con- 
sider to ve indispensable within a short time, with 
a view to bringing about at last tne much-promised 
evacuation of tne Knedivial territories." He spoke 
enthusiastically of tne Franco/Congolese accord. and 


said: "Today, tne Enzlisn dream of possessing the 


Upper Nile yotian Sudan nas been ... for 


1 
ever upset." 


Mean the renewed reach activities on 


tne Upper Nile convinced the British that it was 


France's avowed interest to join, in an uninter- 


rupted series of possessions, Senegal to the Red 


Sea end thereby to thwart British ambitions of a 
- j Sas > : 2. 

straight Cape to Cairo chain of possessions. it 

was on 5 March that the Times sounded tne alarí. 


"It was perfectly evident from Deloncle's speech," 


» pp. 265 fT.; 
i p. 212; 


view AOS So - 10 -u 
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very moment mignt oe within the reach of the Wile. 


Britain's position in tne Nile Valley was very 


definitely being tnreatened and the Times asked 


wnat tne Government proposed to do in face of 


at 4 ee ] 
this attack revealed by the #rencn activities. s 


On ll waren, tae issue was brought forth 
in tne House of commons and bie sllis Ashmead- 
Bartlett, a Francopaobe and an ardent imperialist, 


questioned tae government wita regards to tne va- 


rious utterances of de Brazza and Deloncle, was 
taere any Youndation to £renca claims that tne 


ve then access to the 


Franco/Congolese accord , 


wile end the me 


plecing ine ugyptian question 
on a new basis? Could not the government clearly 


state that tae waole Nile Valley was witnin the 


Une article led directly to the famous 
and ell important "Grey Declaration" of 26 march 
1855, See p. 


a 
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to tne ned bea. If reelised, he 


i 
| from «est Africa 
| 
| 


continaed, it would make all of worth Africa, in- 


cludir ot, a French possession, and the 
i 
| “editerranean would be bound to become a French 
| leke. He concluded by saying that it would be & 
| matter of great gravity if France were to oe al- 


lowed to estanlisn herself on tne Upper nile. 


Asimead-bartlett was not che only #rancaphobe. 


iis views were snared py many colonialists in tne 


: 
i Parliament. 

| 

i Meanwhile, the Grey ation nearly 

| brought about an undue crisis. ‘ne French Ambas- 
T 


sador in London, Baron de Courcel, in his dispaten 


to Hanots described the declaration as a "haughty 


statement’. He immediately lodged a written protest 


wita Kimberly, ine British Foreign Secretary. In 


Gourcel's opinion, a direct blow had been struck at 


France with the almost unanimous assent of tne 


; ; 1 m. 
arıtish Parliament. however, the British government 


Courcel to hzuotuux, 29 marea 1095, D,D.F., 
Ak, ÑO. 41%, Dp. 027-9. 
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Jean-Baptiste harchand, a former companion of Monteil 


on the Ivory Coast, wno was tnen on leave from his 


D 


duties in «est Africa. Warchand enjoyed “a brilliant 
reputation botn as a righting soldier and a military 
expiorer," and nad a plan for an expedition.! In 
Paris, ne soon gained tae ear of tae permanent of- 
Yiclals at tne volonial ministry to whica ne explained 
nis plan. He believed that e small ouv well-planned 
expedition could, under nis command, reach the Upper 
Nile without mach difficulties. Once this was done, 
the expedition's presence would call for a conference 
of tae Powers and the result woula be the settlement 


of tae Sudan question and po 


ibly also the Egyptian 


question. marchand greatly impressed Chautemps who 


immediately instructed tae former to study the pos- 
sible extension of the Frenen influence "particularly 


in ine di 


rection of the Nile" and to work out a plan 
for a wission, 
In nis interview with Hanoteux, Marchand 


explained that ne would need only 200 men and 600,000 


franes for the expedition. He insisted that the 


l 10 November 1895, ., XII, No.192, 


p. 250. 


ependent Sudan, p. 382, 
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mission saould perform no act of occupation and 
make no political treaties -- it should not even 


hoist the French [lag unle confronted with a 


rival expedition. It appears that tnou Hanotaux 


was impressed, ine foreign „inister took no deci- 


sion one way or the other concerning it. He could 
hardly have overlooked the obvious danger inherent 
in Merchand's plan and ne seems to have preferred 


to evade a decision rather than openly oppose tne 


daring scheme which been outlined so many 


x Lra : ; 
times.” In October, Aanotaux and Chautemps fell 


from power and tne idea of organising a mission was 


narcnand, nowever, pressed i. Guieysse and 


wi. Bertnelot, the new foreign and Colonial Ninis- 


vers respectively, for an immediate launching 
a mission to the Nile. ne plans were once again 


under way to organise a mission headed by marchand 


aná tne Colonial :! 
such a mission. It was to oe of a non-military 


character with tne aim to reacn the nile, and once 


Departmental note, 21 September 1695, 
» XIT, No. 153, pp. 207-8. 


| 
i] 


there, the presence of tne Frenen mission would 
put France in a position "to intervene usefully 


: s de 5 j 1 
in settling the question of the Egyptian Sudan." 


However, during tne first two or three 
montas, nothing came out of uarchand's plan and 
this was mainly because the leading French of- 
ficials were at tne time incapable of formlating 
a consistent policy regarding rrenen interests in 
tae sile Valley. As late as November 1595, Guieysse 
wus still enquiring from the Quai d'Orsey as to what 
were the real intentions of toe government in this 
area. Was tne government intending only to hold on 
to the meagre and feeble position in the Bahr al- 
Ghazal or was it really planning to expand towards 


a 
the Nile disregarding the consequences?! It ened 


a 


nooody in the government was sure about anything. 


Marchand did not give up easily and he 
managed to convince Berthelot of tne importance to 
France of an active policy in the Nile Valley and 


ia Central Africa as a whole. in less than a week 


1 


Shibeika, The Independent Sudan, p. 564. 


2 Guieysse to Berthelot, 6 November 1895, 
D.D.P., ALL, No. 190, pp. 275-5. 
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on 24 November, Berthelot gave his verbal assent 
» T A doe ena " E 

to the plan of penetration into the Nile Valley. 

On 30 November, ihe Foreign ninister wrote a note 


to 


affirming tnat in tne eyes of tne 
government tne object of the mission was to assure 
to France a voice in tne regulation of ine Egyptian- 
Sudan question.? ne autnorisation of the Marchand 
mission was indeed looked upon by the French as a 
race towards the Nile between them and the British 


from Uge 


i. ¿hat tne Prenen failed to realise was 

that suen an expedition could not have been tolerated 
by the British unless Marcnand's position was reduced 
to the status of & mere private traveller or at most 


“an emis 


ary of civilisation", a phrase which was 
3 
later to become famous. 


fhe Marchand 


ssion was finally launened on 


24 February 1696. Liotard was to be Warcenand's 


1 Gui e a to Berthelot, 21 November 1895, 
KIL, No. 210, pp. 304-5 
a 
^ Berthelot to Guieysse, 30 November 1895, 
Xll, No. 219, pp. 222-5. 


is Jeiesssé's description according to 
ceat Britain, Foreign Office, British 
the Origins of the War, 1898-1914, ed. 
rly (London, 1920-1938) I, 10 
p. 56. (Tais series will hereafter 


G.F. Gooch and H. Tempe 
September 1596 


imiediate superior and was auinoriseu to modify 
nis plan of procedure as ne saw Tit.  üuieysse, 

in tae meantime wrote to „iotard in strong terms 
that the aim of tne mission was to reach Fashoda 


as soon as possible.* 


án interesting point to take note of ig 
the great emphasis laid on tae need to achieve 


the co-operation and the good relationship of 


the mMandists. The French looked forward to tne 


1 


&onievement "if not (of) an alliance, at least 

of a certain friendly understanding" with the 
Knelifa. Some French politicians even hoped 

that the Khalifa would welcome a French alliance 
if ne could be brought to understend the differen- 
ce between wuglisnmen and Frenchmen., Marchand was 
instructed to try and win their favour and active 
support and if the Mahdists showed "une hostile 


4 A A : 2 
marquée", nis expedition was to retire. 


fae exoedition might nave been further 


delayed if it were not for ine Anglo/igyptian 


Guieysse to Liotard, 24 February 1896, 
XXI, No. 312. 


It was not until the end of 1897 that 

i 7 ve up tne idea of lining up the 
„andists on their side. Marchan niuself remained 
one of the strons upporters of ine Franco/ 
wandist alliance until (uus 1896. See Sanderson, 


pean rowers", p. 96. 


didi 


iy, on £5 Aprili n&rcenand's «avance party immearavery 


departed for Africa with the object of reaching 


Fasnoda as soon possible. Liotard, in ine mean- 
while, was to continue nis work of making friends 


with the natives and establisnir a series of posts 


throughout the Banr al-Ghazal. 


in the face of all tnese French activities, 
it was clear that the reconquest of the Sudan by the 
British was only a matter of time. When the British 
Prime Minister asked Cromer in early 1895 how he 
evaluated the French intensions in the Nile region, 
and whether experts judged that the Bahr al-Gnazal 
eoulä successfully be traversed, Cromer's reply was 


that tne Khedivial government 


s "a good deal agi- 
tated" by tie news of the French advance. The opinion 
of the military advisers was that the French would 


have little difficulty in capturing the Bahr al- 


Ghazal. 


Shibeika, The Independent Sudan, p. 380. 
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Gromer had always opposed the policy of 
a reconquest ol tne Sudan because as he put it: 
"E have persistently put forward the objection to 
the adoption of a forward policy... The Sudan is 


worth a good deal to but not worth bank- 


; : $ ml 
ruptey and extremely oppressive taxation," But 


now he admitted tnat the presence of the French 
in the neighbourhood of the Upper Nile had defini- 
tely changed the situation. It is interesting to 
note that the Egyptian Ministers themselves were 
a great deal Gisturbed by the French advance on 
the Nile and Cromer was certain that they favoured 


the reconquest of the Sudan and Knarvum in particu- 


lar as soon de. The only reason the 


Egyptian Ministers 


re not outspoken in this matter 
was probably veceuse buey Knew that vromer was him- 


$ 2 
self very much against the idea, 


In Gromer's opinion, Britain's position in 


was aupat to be challenged and ne admitted to 


the french in the 


tne pre 


i 
we 
> 

t 


Abu Hamea.t From all this it becomes clear that by 


even the conservative Gromer had 


changed his views with regards to ine reconquent 


of the Sudan. For the first time he admitted that 


the Upper Nile as well as the nortnern anc central 


sudan were vital to ugypt and tae question now was 
"J... when and how we shall move forward." He even 
aired his view that war with France was " a not 


impossiole solution to tne wnole me 


By the beginning of 1596, the reconquest 
of the sudan became a dominant factor in Salisbury's 
policy.” There were two courses open ior the opera- 
tion, one of which was from the north i.e. from 


Egypt. But Egypt was not yet in a financial posi- 


tion to advance into the sudan. ‘The otaer course 


was from the south, rom Uganda. But nere again 


the British position in the lakes area was still 
isolated and the railway connection with tne east 


COE 


t of Africa was not yet made. Britain, it seemed, 


its own time in reconquering the Sudan, 


Wanted to ta 


Warquees of detland (L.J.L. Dundas), Lord 
Gromer (London, 1952), pp. 215-15. 


d 633/6, No. 205, Cromer to Salisbury, 
12 ipril l cited in Sanderson, imgland, Mrope 
and the Uppt Nile, p. 2 


Snioclka, Une independent sudan, p. 389. 
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gut on 12 karon 1596, only two weeks after Guieysse 


nad launched the sarchond mission, news reacned the 


French government tnat Britain had decided to re- 


conquer tne Sudan. The re 


son for tnis sudden cnange 
of policy was the defeat of tne Italians at tne hands 


of tine Abyssinians. 


By their agreement of 1891 with tne Abyssi- 
nian King, the Italians established themselves in the 


waole of Abyssinia but they were gettir into a lot 


of trouble. In 1895 a full-scale war broke out 


between the Italians and che Abyssinians and on 


l March 1996, the former were heavily defeated by 


at vhougn Salisbury 


the latter at the battle of Ad 
was against any premature advance on the Nile, on 


10 waren, while Kassala was surrounded by the Dervi- 


snes, he decided to help the Italians. Tne result 


the "Dongola e 


editioa' which marked tne begin- 


reconquest of the Sudan. 


ısons behind the British decision to 


Jato ts 


reconquer the Sudan are not easily comprehensible. 


See Langer, Tne Diplomacy, pp. 274 fT.; 
independent Sudan, p. 388. 
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It was Salisbury nimself wao initiated the Dongola 


campaign anā in his levier to Cromer he declared 


that his cabinet's decision "was inspired especial- 


re tn help tne Italians at Kassale, and 


visaes from winning a cons- 


letter, Salisbury added: "In addition, 


to kill two birds with one stone, and to 


use the same military efforts to plant tne foot of 


Ar ; ; 
iriher up the Nile." This seems to indicate 


Egypt f 
tnat it was the anxiety for the Sudan that determined 


Salisbury to take action. Whether the Britisn were 


specifically & at this time of tae dispaten of 


the Marchand mi “tain, Yes tney knew 


2 that Britain's 


enough of I'renoh plans to reali 
position in Egypt would soon be challenged in tne 


Upper Nile region. Therefore, if tnere was one siñ- 


gle factor walen predominately initiated tae Dongola 


it was tne intention of tne nritisn govern- 


ve far-reaching results." 


Liotard aná narenand. Berthelot, tne Foreign Minister, 


described the British move as "essentially offensive" 


and declared that the French government would not 


ge ‘their plan of an advance towards tne Upper 


important outcome of tae Dongola pnase 


was tnat it opened wider the rift between sngland 
and France over their interests in the Nile Valley. 
France was convinced that the Marchand mission snould 


not be 


red any further and on 25 April 1896, 


Marchand's advance party sailed for Africa with the 


aim of arriving at "ashoda within eighteen months. 


Meanwhile, another ministerial change took 


place in Paris four days later in which Jules Méline 


became Prime Minister and Hanotaux once again re- 
turned at ine Quai d'Orsay. Hanotaux's return to 
office at the "critical hour", as he saw it, did not 


2 


? 


^ 


change tae scheduled plan for marenand's departure, 


i 


XII, No. 3 
NO. 


Dufferin to Berthelot, 15 i 
2 


arch 1896, D.D , 
pp» 495-4, Berthelot to Montebello, Ibid., 
324, pp. 496-7. 


? Note oy sourgeoise, 18 April 1896, D.D.R., 
XI, No. 329, p. 455. 


Í iie Jeparture was planned in three stages: 
April 25, mey lO and 15. 


1 

[ro 

[Yo] 
I 


more so vecause no one in France at tne time would 
have accepted a withdrawal of the mission. Marchand's 
final instructions merely recapitulated the earlier 
ones and the main objective of the mission -- to 
reopen the Ssyptian question -- still remained the 


e mission was instructed to: 


ies Ie 
cupstioa of ju 
an end to ine 
ini 


nove all pretext for tne oc- 
t i and to put 
t friends, 
Cape and 
with those 


There was obviously more to a French poliay than a 


simple expedition of some 200 men.  Narchand!s force 


was merely the small, but extremely essential link 


Congo and the projeeted outposts 


uniting the Pre 
strung through the Bahr al-Ghazal to the Nile Valley. 


Tae plan was that a subsidiary force, advancing fron 


the west through the Abyssinian territory was later 


to supply the necessary reintorcemente to the mission 
because without this aid, Mercnand's task would have 


been a very difficult, if not an impossible one. 


une 1696, D.D.F., XII, 


c. 


Lebon to Liotgrd, 
No. 411, pp. 6054-8. 


angin, "Lettres de la mission 
ondes, 15 September 1951, 


Charles M. 
narcheand", kevue des 
Pe 247. 
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Tae french goverament oelieved that the 


NERUS OX ny 


Sinia could oe induced to support 


France and its marchand mission. Consequently, 


/ even began serious negotiations wita the 


urgency was the 


graphical position which abyssinia 


nelá i.e. in relation to its clc 


ass to the Nile 


rive. ‘tne rumor that 


British agents were at the time tm 


ying to gain 
inrluence over the Negas induced France ismedia- 


to send Géon La 


ride on a special mission to 


In the previous month, confident of the 


e's miss 


Lon, Lebon, the Colonial 


minis 


arged two expeditions concurrently with 


traver g ine ADyssinian plateau as a means or 


providing v 


to tne Nile in 


The mis 


the direction of 


lons came under 


añands of Captain Clochette, a 


colonial administrator wao wi 


already in Abyssinia, 
2 


and Gak l sonvalot, an experienced explorer, 


Lebon, 30 November 1896, 


— A A tue 
Republic on 24 
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because if toese two missions were given all the 
importance and encouragement, they could have, by 
working closely with tae Abyssinian armies, pro- 


vided an overwhelming foree advancing from tne 


that so mueca was at stake, 


the Colonial Minister seems not to nave taken im- 


mediate action to send reinforcements or any help 
at all. ‘this was not, however, an unusual practice 


of negligence on the part of the French policy 


makers. Later, even the famous Marchand mission, 
with all its importance and the implications it 
was to nave on the international scene, was given 


siwilar treatment. 


As far as the progress and the achievements 
of the missions to the Nile through Abyssinia was 
concerned, the whole project, as it turned out to 
be, resembled nothing more than an arrow snot 
invo the dark jungle -- end then forgotten. This 


did not m nowever, that france had become less 


interested in tne Nile Valley but judging from the 


Wis suy 
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activities of tne policy makers in France, it was 
clear that ine French expeditions were doomed to 


ultimate failure.  ?hougn undertaken oy energetic 


and daring explorers, the F"renon missions revealed 
irresolute government action combined with in- 
sufficient means to achieve the desirable results 


and the Marchand mission was no exception. 


On practical lines the Marchand mission 


was nouni: hut an attempt to put France in a pō- 


sition wnere she could force Britain to reopen the 


yptian question but the repercussions were mich 


too significant on the international scene. Tae 


mission embodied the entire French scheme and desire 


of getting control of tne Upper Nile and any minor 
achievements on the part of the practical schieve- 


ments of Marchand was bound to create an inter- 


national crisis, 


CHAPTER XY 


THe PASHO 
THE PASHO 


1847-98 


With the defeat of the Italiens by menelik's 


forces at Adua and tne subsequent british advance to 


Dongola, the question of the Upper Nile entered its 


final and most dangerous phase, The British march 


to Dongola was intended, among other things, to anti- 


cipate action by the #rench on the Upper Nile. The 
Dongola expedition, nowever, made tue French more 
determined than ever to beat the Britisn in the 


race for 


Upper Nile. 


Dongola was occupied by the Anglo/ssyptian 
forces in the autumn of 1696 but as Salisbury real- 
ised, an advance as far as Khartum was necessary for 
tne complete reconquest of tne Sudan. Addressing 
the House of Lords in June, Salisbury declared: 

"ie anail not have restored Egypt to the position 
in which we received her, and we shall not have 


placed Egypt in that position of safety in which 


» LIL; pp. 72, Cromer; M 


Į ‚dern seypt, 
er, ne Diplom 026 
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to Khartum was not an easy task. The sgyptian 


government did not have enor money for such an 


expeditioa and it was in no position to borrow an 
amount of one to two million pounds. “he British 
Parliement certainly could not give permission 

ior such an undertaking because of the huge expenses 
involved.  xorcover, Salisbury was still, as always, 
of tne opinion that a military advance from the 
south in Uganda snould be prepared Tirst, in order 
to meet the pusa from tae north. But as matters 
stood tnen, tne Uganda Kailway still needed two more 


: l 
years for completion. 


Àli these difvicuities contributed to the 
suspension for some time of any military operations 
furtner tran Dongola. Once again tne british govern- 
ment, and Salisbury in particular, wante to settle 
the matters av their own convenience end time, But 
once again the French moves made the British hasten 
tneir operations and prepare for an advance to Knartun 


before matters got out of hand. 
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jor development at tnis time whion 


aroun 


t concern among the Britien was the 


progress of the Marc 


id mission. By August 1897, 
Marchand's forces nad crossed tae water-sned of 


the Nile and the Congo and nad joined Liotard in 


establishing 


jahr al-Ghazal area. 
Meanwhile, the French were also trying to get in 
touch with tne Knalifa at Umdurman so that they 


coulá secure his good will. In return, France was 


to offer support Tor the Mahdi against the British 


5 1 : SAk 
advance From the north.” Though this move failed, 


tne French nad 


success with King Menelik 


Abyssinia. In 1897, a treaty of friendship was 


o 


signed wita him. Such a treaty was necessary for 


Prance because the Yrenon had always planned to 


maten their expeditions from the west with anotner 


trom ine gast. 


Tne British government was fully aware of 
: X ; : : : 2 
all the French activities in the area, especially 


srance's successful attempt in winning over King 


Menelik to their side. In early 1897, therefore, 


Langer, Ihe Diplomacy, p. 540. 


Loids, p. 546. 
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Ronald Rodd a former assistant to Lord Gromer in 
veypt led a British mission to Aoyssinia to improve 
relations with wenelik. nodd's mission was "to 
ensure if possible that there would be no coopera- 
tion witn vae Änalifa, aná to obtain a more intimate 
knowledge of the internal conditions. "+ ne mission, 
however, failed to gain any advantage for Britain 
and on Kodd's return to London in June 1897, ne gave 


an account of tae 


on activities in Addis Ababa. 


He urged Salisbury that und tne prevailing circuus- 


tances, an expedition rom Uganda snould be pushed 


forward immediately a 


z the Jile and Fashoda. 
Salisbury had, however, already made a decision to 


organise such an expedition from Uganda. 


It was during March/April 1897 tnat Salisbury 
become aware through circulating reports that Marchand 
had indeed reached the Nile. On 25 April, ne asked 


Parliament for 25,000 pounds for "sending an expedi- 


tion to tne east bank of tne Nile to make friends 


Sir J. Roda, Social and Diplomatic 
Memoirs, 1894-19 ondon, 1923), Il, pp. 112-4. 
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with the tribes before ine frenen get tnere from 
the west."" After much deliberation and arguments, 
Colonel dames Macdonald, who had much experience in 
Uganda, left ingland in June 1897 with instructions 


"to explore tae distric adjacent to the Italian 


sphere ... and to cultivate friendly relations with 


the tribes re 


sphere." 


ding in that portion of the British 


Macdonald was being sent to beat off Marchand 
in the race for the Nile but unfortunately nis expe- 
dition met with little success. Hardly nad he begun 
nis merca in September when his expedition was dis- 
rupted by tae Sudanese troops who mutinced. The 
matinee was followed by a rising among the Waganda 
in Uganda and macdonald was thus forced to maren no 
further than the territory still under nominal Britisa 
control.” hen news reached London of Macdonald's 
failure, tae government turned its attention to 


devise otner plans which could block the French 


m 


Sanderson, suglend, turope and the Upper Nile, 


For details of the "Maeda 
See Ibid.; H.H. Austin, With Macdo 
(London, 1903), pp. 36-114, 138-66. 


5 sited in > 
Upper Nile, p. 257. 


id Expedition," 
ald in Uganda 


dersoa, mgland, murope and the 


schemes on the Nile. Lord 4olsely, tae Commander 
in Chief of tne British forces, was pressing for 


an immediate advance by Kitenener's troops from 


Abu dameà to Khartum with British assistance. He 
declared that: "... the French are now working hard 
to forestall us on tne Upper Nile, and if they do 


so we may Have to face serious complications wnen 


we attenot tne job in tae autunn of 1696, "1 Tne 


government opposed such an advance mainly bec 


use 
it would be too nard on the troops and moreover, 


tae financial aspe 


ta of tne problem proved nard 


to settle? 


In spite of the growing volume of positive 


eviaence, notably a port in sune 1897 that the 
Marchand mission was concentrated at tne M'Bom-Uele 
confluence and anotner in Septemoer waich hinted 


's arrival at Deim Zubeir,” Salisbury 


about Liot 


Q.¥., III, p. 206. 
ipid. 


"Contributions from 
istory of muropean Vonpeti- 
of the Nile," Journal or 
» pe fe. 


African 
tion in 
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insisted that "we have heard of no (French) force 


up the Ubangni..." He rather doupted at this stage 
whetner tas presence or absence of eitner a British 
or Frenen force on the Upper Nile would greatly 
affect the situation. "I am not greatly impressed 
oy this danger," ne wrote to Lansdowne, "because we 
súall nave to meet it anyhow, "+ «nat Salisbury's 
remark seemed to imoly was that if Ingland tried to 
apply the Anzlo/Geruan agreement in 1590, which 


on tne Upper Nile, a row with 


definea her spare 
France was inevitable whetner France reached tne 


Nile or not. ‘nerefore, ne saw no urgent need for 


an advance in Khartum. 


Salisbury still put much weignt on his 
thesis that so long as the Mahdists were strong in 
the Sudan, they would prevent the French from get- 
ting an upper hand in the region. "It is to be 
remembered," he informed Lansdowne, "that oy des- 
troying vie Dervishes, we are killing the defender 


who is holding the valley for us now." As far as 


Lord Newton, Lord Lansdowne (London, 1929), 
pp. l47-6; ¿etlana, 
ttt, p. 206. 


1) 9650. Y 
p. 2593 LAN, 
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Cromer’s views were concerned, ne did not believe 


K] 


that the forestalling or Tue French was an objective 


of sufficient value to 


; di 1 HP 
British iroops. Moreover, he doubted if the French 


ify the dispaten of 


would ever reach the Wile, in which case, he pointed 
out, action in tne southern Sudan might lead to the 
acquisition of "large tracts of useless territory 


whica it would oe difficult and costly to administer 


properly." Cro concluded that Her Majesty's 
Government “should not allow themselves to be hurried 
dy fear of French activities, 
troops should be sent to the Sudan unless it became 
clear that the bgyptian army could no longer maintain 


> 


its existing position.” 


By the beginning of November 1897, therefore, 
it seemed that the reconquest of Khartum, and con- 
sequently any Anglo/igyptian military action on the 
Upper Nile was indefinitely postponed. Meanwhile, 
au agreement was signed between Britain and france 


in June 1697 regarding their disputes in West Africa.” 


Sanderson, "Contribution from African Sources," 
p. 72. 
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3 
Documents on the Urig 
Get. Gooch and d. 
No. 188, Ch. 1 


be cited as 


Poreign Office, Britisn 
dar, 1698-1914, ea. 
‚ondon, 1926-36), 1, 
tnis series will nereafter 
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As a result, poth Hanotaux und Lebon, tne Foreign 
and Colonial Ministers of France respectively, ex- 
pressed their desires that since the crisis in West 
Africa was settled oy a compromise, there was no 


reason why a similar compromi 


could not ve reached 
with respect to the Wile Valley.+ But with regards 


to the British view concerning the Wile Valley, there 


could be no compromise and on lU December 1897, 


Britain made her po 


sition clear by a note to Hanotaux 
from Sir Hdward Monson, the British Ambassador in 


Paris: 


"Her Majesty's Gover 
und Tooa to admit that 
Power other 
occupy 1 
The vi 
this matter were 
ment by Sir kaward some years ago, 
and ra formally communicated to the French 
Government at tne time. Her Majesty's pre- 
t Government entirely adhere to the 
language that v on inis occasion employed 
by their predece ra. "e 


ent must not be 

7 otner suropean 
than Britain nas any claim to 
alley of the Wile. 
voverament upon 
stated in Parlia- 


1 the Independent Sudan, p. 451. 


Shibeika, 


2 
salisbury to Cromer, 2 August 1698, B.D., 
p. 160; irs du daut-Nil, 1897-8, No. 1 


p. 405. 


ig 


It was clear that any settlement between Britain 
and France with regards to tne question of the 


Upper Nile was, for the mom out of question. 


The French Government, however, deluded themselves 


with the nope that in face 


britain would res 
In November 1697, any advance further than 
Dongola was postponed but just two months later on 


» Kitchener got an authorisation 


January 


: " i A 7 
to advan to Knartum. It is not at all clear as 


to the reasons benind this reversal of decision by 


itish Governuent. it was claimed to have been 


imposed by the fear of a wahäist offensive on Berber 


bat that 


ar did prove groundless However, it was 


clear that tor effective reconquest of the Sudan, 


Küartun too had . Moreover, in face of 


renewed French activities in the area, characterised 


by the prog 


and mission, tne British 


Government had to act quickly. It was just a matter 


of time before this decision was taken end when that 


torique, October/Decemver 


kenouvin, 


1948, pp. 196-7. 


@ ge Sanderson, "Contributions from African 
Sources," p. 7 
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moment came, Kitchener supported oy several vat- 


talions of British troops, led the Egyptian army 


wno nad always maintained 


tO Anar 


that there was no 'remedy' for tne Upper Nile until 


24 1E y 
the Mombasa Railway was complete, now changed his 


opinion as a result of Kitchener's success. For 


the first time ne began to look upon tne advance 


from the north as a possible ‘remedy’. 

Before tne advance to Khartum began, a 
decision was reached in London, witn Cromer present, 
that once Khartum was reconquered, the British and 
keyptian flags snould fly side by side in the Sudan.” 


On nis part, Kitchener was to up tae White Nile 


with a smell force as far as Fashoda or beyond as ne 
thought possible. His attitude was entirely to depend 


on local circumstances and he was instructed to acknow- 


ledge no claims by either France or Abyssinia to any 


part of the Nile Valley. He nad to avoid a collision 


with kenelik's troops at ali costs and snould he meet 


Ve) TIL, pe 218 


2 August 1898, No. 185, p. 159. 
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a French force there, he was to try to convince the 


french commander that "vae presence of the latter 


in the Nile Valley is aa infringement of tne rignts 


of both Britain and of ine Khedivye. "t 


1ieved extraordinary 


the Khalifa was com- 


pletely def 


ated and soon the Egyptian and tne British 


flags were hoisted side oy side at Khartun.? In 


Higland, the victory at Omdurman brought eat entau- 


siasm and according to Winston Churenill, ine whole 


country had gone mad with the lust of fighting glory. 


in the meantime, Marcnand was heading north 


towards Ve 


It was then just a matter of time 


before ne and Kitchener, with their respective expedi- 


tions, came on a head-on collision witn each other. 


days before tae occupation of Oudurman, 


earnt that a PM 


force led oy Captain 


arrived shoda. witn Kitchener at 


Khartum hoisting the Ang eyptian flags and 


Marchand's arrival at the long-awaited 


"tar jS! finally set in. 


Shibeika, the Independent Sudan, p. 431. 


., 8 August 1898, No. 188, p. 140, 


i. Caureniil, ine kiver var (London, 1899), 
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Tt was on 10 July 18598 that marcnend finally 


arrived at the 3nillux village of Fashoda, + Two 


or the keta and tne nota- 


bles of the Shilluk, Marchand ceremoniously hoisted 


and took possession of Fashoda in the 
name of France. Kitchener learnt of marcnand's 


on 7 September. Three days later, 


presence at 
Kitenener Left «nartum wita five steamers and a force 


of Sudanes loy a small force of British 


> 
troops. A 


later, Kitchener's force approsoned 


hoda and on 19 September botn tne officers cume face 


to face. After due 


changes of salutations Kitchener 
informed Major Marchand that he intended to oceupy 
Fashoda in tae name of its lawiul owner, the Khedive 
Of seypt. Ina letter to Kodd, Kitchener stated that 


he made it known to the French major that "the presence 


of a French force at P: oda and in the wile Valley was 


reparácd a nt of the rigats of the 
igyotian government and that of Britain and i protested 


in the strongest terms 


against the occupation of Fashoda 


and their hoisting the French fl in ine dominions of 


12 


His ya. 


Debs i, 


Án interestins point to note nere is that 
Kitchener claimed to ve acting on benal of ugypt 


and not Britain and tnis embarrassed Marchand be- 


ause tae French policy in the Nile Valley was for 


a long time based on "r 


eat for the rights of the 


Sultan and the Xnedive." It was unlikely, as warchand 


roalised, that the policy makers of France would 


have instructed him forcibly to defend the "rignts of 


Prance" ainst Beypt.* Marchand yielded, therefore, 


on condition that the hoisting of the Anglo/Egyptian 


fla snould net prejudge the political status of the 


country which was to be referred to their governments 


A y 
for settlement.” 


lisanwiile, in Britain, where ine victory at 
Omdurman was celebrated wita great entnusiasm, the 
Fashoda episode appeared as a "discordant note" in 
tne general rejoicing. Whe public reaction was that 
"a friendly power" nad, unprovoked, endeavoured to 
rob them of the fruits of their victories.” In the 


British press the French act car under heavy attack. 


Ibid., No. 195. 


Cited in aderson, england, zurope and 
ile, pe 555. 
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Some liberal papers, avoiding nasty assumptions, 
believed that an opening could oe found for a peace- 


ful adjustment. 


wever, other British journals 


adopted not only an abusive tone bat appeared un- 


compromising on the issue. Marchand's party was 


eribed as a bend or “irregular merauders" and 
as the "scum of the desert." The question of main- 


inst ihe "iresspasser" became 


and the whole Marchand mission came to 
be regarded by some British as a demonstration of 
"indubitable nostility" and of "conscious antagonism" 


to muglund. 


Phere is no need to argue the point," de- 


"if a nousenolder finds a 


elared the 


aan in his back garden, ne does not go to arbitration 
about the matter or enter into elaborate arguments to 


show tnat he, the householder, is tne owner of that 


ply ord 


tresspasser out, and if 


he will not go out of nis own accord, he has to go in 


A 
another fasnion."^ Other newspapers expressed simi- 


P 


lar views maintaining that tne intruder had to be 


Visa 


the Daily News, 


= y) September 13, 1698, cited in 
"E itish Policy," p. 59. 
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"It is quite clear," stated "he Spec 


nist be retained, even at the cost of 


ober, the Times remarked: "We can 


not conceal from ourselves that Lord Salisbury and 


collea 


taken a position from which re- 


is ix One side or tae other will have 


to give we That side can not ... be Great Britain." 


‚eared quite clearly that tae press was more or 


less unanimous in its view of ejecting the intruders 


necessary. In tne political 


circles, unanimity was also reached and tae Opposition 


party came out in full support of a firm policy. 


The attitude of the British government, 


had not neen entirely unprepared for tne event, 
was that it intended to take a firm stand on the issue. 
Salisbury assumed an attitude that fundamentally pre- 


cussion. It also appeared that some members 


his cabinet prefered war to tne least concession. 


etator, l October 1895, cited in 


EMI Gardiner, Life of Sir william 
rt, (London, i 4T. 
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Salisbury nimselr naraly needed all the encouragement 
and prodding the press and tue opposition was accord- 


ing to nim. On 2 Au he wrote to Cromer in Egypt 


that "nothing should ve said or done which would in 


any way imply a recognition on benalf of lier Majesty's 


ssion on benalf of France 
a 


governament of a title to poss 


or Abyssinia to any portion of tne Wile Valley." He 


declared: 


"By tne military events of tae last week, 
all the t itories which were subject to the 
Khalifa pa d by rigat of conquest to the 
British aud pptian nucnats. Her 
j Government not sider that 
nt is open to discussion,"'2 


18 


Salisbury also realised that in the question of the 
file, the Britisn public simply would not consider 
or discuss claims by France to any part of tne Nile 


Valley. Ina letter to Queen Victoria during the 


pe of the crisis ne wrote: "No offer of territorial 


concession on our part would be endured by the public 


? 


opinion here." Salisbury, therefore, stuck to his 


guns and declined to discuss any French claims until 


sited in >»hioeixa, Une Independent Sudan, 


temoer 1098, 


h.Q.V., 111, p. 723 Grower, modern 
24; Langer, Une Diplomaty, ps 528. 
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belcassé foresaw Aow awkward it would be 


Sid break out, 


informed ambassador monsoon of 
nis nope tuat both men (Kitchener and warchand) 


diiferences amicaoly "by tne exer- 


ana conciliation," and report the 


DE, t ak 
matters to their home governments. ie unen expres- 


sire of avoiding serious difficulties with 


However, in France, the conflict was raised 


a high piten through the Parisian press. Delcassé 


was hard pressed in ine Frenen 


nber, especially by 


Brit 


ed Monson: 


for tne French Government 
their rignt to occupy which 
t ev do not cnoose to 
y other ministry 
be tae humiliation 
demand of this nature 

an ultinatum and rejec- 


ieitner 


submit to 


I, Nos. 188, 190, 191, 196, 198; L.Q. 


lli, 9, 2003 Zzetlaud. Lord Cromer, 


i 
H 
m 
wi 
Li 


Deloassé turiner made it <nown that he did not 


think that ingland 


ld wish to go to war over 


a question "out France would, nowever, unwil- 
1 


lingly, accept war rather t 


an submit." 


But at Pasnoda it appeared quite clearly 


that France's chang 


were absolutely meagre because 
of several reasons. A military victory against the 


British at Fashoda was out of question because 


Harcaand's band was no match to Kitchener's Anglo/ 
Beyptien Force. As rar as support from Menelik was 
concerned, the Abyssinian king was far to astute to 
play the French game and to risk a war with Britain. 
France's attempt to acquire help from tne local 
Sudanese tribes also dia not pay off. even if the 


latter rallied to the Preach c «nien was in any 


case uncertain, they would nave been of littie mili- 


tary value. Under the circu 


tances, france could 


hone to achieve nothir 


5 oy merely having marchand at 
Fashoda., For #rance, therefore, a conciliatory at- 
tivude was tne only sensible one to take during this 
time especially when tne country was undergoing a 


serious domestic crisis -- tne Dreyfus affair. 


Newton, uord Lansdowne, pp. l47-8. 


see wanser, € Di 


lomacy, pô. 556 ff. 


L made it clear that from 


but Salisbury's statement 
tne British point of view, Sudan belonged to Great 
Britain and Egypt and there was nothing to negotiate 
about. What followed in the coming weeks were the 
detailed arguments advanced by both Britain and 
France trying to prove and disprove the Frencn rignt 
to be at Fashoda. According to Langer, no inter- 
national dispute since the Crimean war “hed been 
clouded with mich contradictory and illogical ar- 


mentation.” Both sid 


being in the wrong," 


remarked 4. Blunt in nis diary, "each saw the 


5 


otner's wickedness and so believed itself right." 


It would indeed be a dreary undertaking to 
examine the arguments put forward oy these two 
colonial powers who nad during the past two decades 
made several attempts to gain control over the Upper 


Nile and finally found themselves face to face in a 


position waere none was prepared to back out. 


See footnote jga 


Ne 


ted in strong 


¿5pavtenes to 


in Paris, there is enough 


the sritisn Anpassa 


le Minister's quiet but unalter- 


evidence of the Y 
able decision. "The Waite Nile belongs to Keypt and 
Great Britain," he wrote to Monson in Paris, "and 
that having conquered tne mahdi, there could be no 


rignts. "> Salisbury 


longer any question of ti 
made it cleer to the french governgent that by ancient 
sovereignity and by more recent negotiations and right 
of conquest, lasnoda belonged to Britain and therefore 
Prance had to Gisown Major siarchand as "an emissary of 
civilisation." France had to accept tne more conve- 
nient theory of his mission -- even if it did not 


exactly correspond with the diplomatic facts -- that 


he was an ard t and neraic explorer, wnose achieve- 
ments reflected aoner on nis nation, but wno could not, 
on that account, be permitted to involve two great 


nations and perhaps as a consequence the wnole of 


kurope in war. 


LGpeayveu nis UglLtl ru ferina ol france vo occupy 
territories practically abandoned by egypt and con- 


tested the right of Great Britain "to warn off other 


powers which had not recognised ner sphere of influence" 


or "to assert that France was committing an unfriendly 
s 3 3 1 : 
act in advancing on tae Upper Nile." He reiterated 


his deep conviction that nonest discussions would 


remove all causes nderstanding and that France 
would prefer to nave Britain as an ally rather than 
Russia. Salisbury, however, informed Coarcel on 

27 September that there would be no compromise or 
negotiations whatever so long as the French flag flew 
at Fashoda and that ne could neither give nor imply 


any promise of british concession after its removal.” 
Great Britsin was on weak grounàs when she 


claimed the territory for Bgypt. First, because tne 


ow E 


Monson to Salisbury, 20 September, 1398, 
Bd», p. 17L. 


‘a, Tne Independent Sudan, p. 437. 


Beds I, HO. 214. 


mac ci. 


l'nough none or tne British papers wrote as 
if war was imminent, it was clear that tension in 
Britain nad reached a high level. On 25 October, 
Snares in the stock market dropped to their lowest 
level.l [he British government made no official 
declaration of the need to prepare for a war with 
France but clearly the Government was taking pre- 


British dockyards, for example, 


bristled with activity and the navy was put in readi- 


: 2 f 
shortest notice. according to 


ness to act at 
Sir Thon Barclay, war Was much nearer than people 


realised.” 


weighing the pros and tne cons of such a 


resort as of going to war with Britain, Delcassé ra- 


in themselves, tne possessions of tae 


tionalis 
Bahr al-Ghazal and Fashoda -- "a miserable swampy bog" - 


sven if "rance deciaed to declare 


were nov warta a w 


against Britain, from a military and naval stand- 


point, France could not nave won such a war. moreover, 


at tae time torn by domestic turmoil and 


Prance 


the French people lacked the unity and enthusiasm 


l 


r of British Policy," p. 71. 


^ Sir thomas darclay, Lairty Years: Anglo/French 
keminiscen (London, 1914), p. 145. 


necessary for waging a war. Delcassé was, therefore, 
finally realising that France had no alternative but 
to give in. Ja Paris he was still under pressure 
from tae rarliamentary colonialist group who asked 
aim to refuse the evacuation of Fashoda "and damn the 
consequences." But in aosence of either German or 
Rassian support, Delcasse was faced with the un- 
pleasant alternatives oi withdrawal or certain defeat. 
There was indeed no réal choice but to retreat. 
Deleassé's final preparation for withdrawal 


took shape of a skillful ign in which the 


French public was informed that Fashoda was not the 
outlet ror whicn France was looking for and that tne 
abandonucit of toe post woulda be compatible with France 
honor. The public opinion in France was in the mean- 
while, prepared vor this move and when it came, "French 
sentiment for ine most part backed the Foreign Minis- 


ter."@ 


Witn aumiliation on one side end disaster on 


the oth velcassé saw a means to turn a temporary 


For a detailed discussion on the absence of 
j| an support for France's aims, see 
Diplomacy, pp. 550 ff. 


grahan H. Stuart, Frenen Foreign Policy from 
. to Sarajevo, 1695-1914 (New York, 1921), p. 29. 


defeat into a permanent victory. He realised that 


ne could e this temporary humiliation as a stepping- 
stone to an understandings with Britain. ‘This was the 


oc 


sion tor the two great powers to find a common 


ground and to meet upon it loyally and fair-mindedly, 
to sink the question of a trading post in central 


Africa into the greater one of a delimitation of the 


> > i : le : d: 
frontier of their respective territories. 


Finally, 'efore, "cripled by naval infe- 


riority, by ignorance of the local position and by 


the public opinion, "É the 


the profound div 


French government 


Ine final resolution was 
adopted oy a meeting of the French cabinet on 3 Novea- 
ber and ine Britisn government was duly informed that 
Fasnoda would be evacuated with the least possible 


% 
delay.^ The r 


ext d 


Salisbury announced in a speech 


at 4 


Mansion House that the French had yielded. 


wile, p. 


p i, No. 140, Pe 226. 


5 November 1898; Salisbury to Monson, 
4 Novenber +, 1874 LL SEDO. VAL y 


pp. 299-306. 


Bale? b 


in 


nee tnousA there was some nostile 


eriticisn in the press, the prevailing sentiment 


seemed to be that Delcasse had made the best of a 
bad bargain. On 21 March 1899, an agreement was 
A : LOO , 

finally signed. France was obliged to renounce 


all claim to the Nile Valley and was excluded from 


Bahr al-Ghazal. However, it may d to strengtnen 


its position in west and central Africa where France 


was left wadei and the whole Sudan region from 


A 


‘ f aoa mrs h : 2 
Darfur in the east to Lake Chad in tne west, 


ditn the agreement, the great Anglo/PFrenon 


struggle for the Ui 


r iile came to a close. "'hougn 


tne 1899 convention was by no means an adjustment 


of all the existi aifficulties which contained the 


2 


germs of wer,” tae advance of the Frenen on the Nile 


was checked, and the treaty subsequently signed, 


text of both documents - tne first 


convention 
on 10 July 
tant mejo 


99 together with Cromer's highly inpor- 
dum of 10 per 1698, which was their 
be read in d.C. Hurewitz: Diplomacy in 

middle tast, cumentary record. 

Vol. I, pp. 210-218, 


tne convention had made no 
sition in Egypt, 


This 


COB Cuts LOW 


The Anglo/?rench colonial rivalry, not 
altogether a new phenomenon in the last quarter 
of ine nineteenth century, reached its breaking 
point in the 1890's over the question of the 
struggle for the Upper Nile. This new colonial 


rivalry between the Powers began in s¢ypt when 


that country was oecupied by Britain in 1682. 


From Egypt tne rivalry extended to the Upper Nile 


and finally culminated at Fashoda in 169€ The 


struggle n, both Tor the British and the 


Frenen, with an obscure territorial dispute with 
King Leopold and it developed over the years’ into 
tae most important and critical phase of the 


Anglo/Frenon dispute over Egypt. 


As a result of the rise of a new age of 


imperial ‘pecially in the second half of the 


nineteenth century, the French were anxious to 


acquire the Sudan for two main reasons. First of 


all, soutaera sudan would nave proved an invalu- 


able in their trans-African possessions 
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ypt tnrougnout the 19th century 


continued to grow. With tae British occupation of 
Egypt in 1882, France's position was challenged; it 
was a rade blow which no French government could 


accept. 


sive French ministries tried to 


restore French influence in Egypt. This sentimental 
interest in Egypt was combined with a feeling of 
inferiority which dated from 1871 wnen France lost 

tne provinces of Alsace and Lorraine to Germany. When 
jritsin acquired control over the affairs of Egypt, 
France was excluded from its privileged position in 
that country and this setback was second to importance 
only to ine oumiliation inflicted by the Germans a 


decade earlier. 


To the French people, the important question 
now was, as to where all these national humiliations 
would end. It was indeed a question of national honor 
and it was pride more than anything else which dictated 
that the French should not acquiesce in tne British 


action. If zgypt was vital to Great Britain for 


strategical purposes, it was equally vital to France 


because or tradition and prestig 


a certain ministry, turned out sometimes in the same 


year to be among the less important issues with an- 


other. To t 


t 


ke an example of the inconsistency in 
French policy, Monteil discovered to nis horror in 


1892 that as a result of a ministerial change, the 


new colonial minister, Boulanger, «new nothing about 


the former's mission which was at that time supposed 


to be tne great project in France's new political 
move to re-open the ugyptian question with Britain. 
It is also important to note that French 


policy on the Upper Nile 


dictated more by a 


desire to r 


tora the national pride than by any 


rational as sment of their interests or even of 
their diplomacy and military resources. It was, 
therefore, not at all surprising that the outcome 


of their policy turned to be sterile and self- 


defeating. 
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a new and dynamic ¿syptien policy. Ita theory 
was tnat une only way to reopen the weyptian ques- 


tion by threatening Britain through occupying 


a strategic position in tne Nile Valley. The plan 


put forward » Of course, to send an expedition 


to occupy fa in the Bgyptian Sudan. But as 
matters turned out, only the brave French ofíicials, 


nonteil, Liotard and Marchand carried out tneir 


duties with any suce . And it was warchand, who, 


in the most difficult of circumstances in tae in- 


terior of Afri 


with only a handful of Frenchmen, 
planted the French flag at Fasnoda. 
The Yrenen Government realised tae importance 


of tne diplomatic preparations but the only move in 


tnat field was that of lining up the Negus of abys- 


sinia on France's side. Moreover, the french 


prograi zanised ‘through Abyssinia was character- 
ised by the same tracts waich had earlier marked 


French action taroa 


ut. It was the inconsistency 


and the lack of continuity of French policy, their 
failure to provide enouzn funds to ineir expeditions 
on toe Nile, tneir ignorance of actua. circumstances 


in Africa and apove all a want of realization of the 


sflects of such a policy wnion not only wasted the 
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would have enabled ner to force Britain to evacuate 
Egypt. 

So tne struggle for the mastery of the Nile 
Valley ended with the British victory in reality 


t had at last come in the hands of 


complete. ZEgyp 
the British and by the 1699 agreement, the vast ter- 
ritory of the Sudan was to all intents and purposes 


placed under British administration. After years of 


diplomatie and military efforts, it was a crowning 


achievement for Britain because the settlement reached 


r behind anything that was n ssary for the 


defence of the Nile waters or indeed for defensive 


in general, 


In the long run, the Fashoda crisis settled 


the question of Egypt and also that of the Upper 


Wile. It was clearly demonstrated at that moment 
that Britain woulda rather fignt than be forced to 
evacuate Egypt against her will. The Frenca attention 


to morocco and the 


ually diverted from Egypt 


ing international situation made it necessary 
for both Britain and France to reach a greater under- 
standing in their relations. However, it is wortn 


noting that the accord which ine two Powers finally 


capas qan 
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rg of Lake Albert 
and ine Congo. 


A T ed E 7 
Art il, -~ Great Britain g 


ants a lease to H.M. 
King Leopold li, of tne territories nereinafter 
derined, to oe oy nim occupied and administered 


on ine conditions and for the period of time 


il 


Bound Ine territory shall be bounded by a 
line starting from a point situated on the west 


shore of bake Albert, immediately in the south of 
Lahagi, to tae nearest point of the frontier de- 
fined in paragraph (a) of the preceding Article. 
Thence it shall follow the watershed between the 
Congo aná the Nile up to the 25th meridiaa east 
of Greenwich, ana that meridian up to its inter- 


section oy the 10th parallel nortn, whence it 


rallel directly to a point 


hall run along that p 


to be determined to the north of Feshoda. Thence 
it shall follow tne "Inalweg" of the Nile south- 
ward to Lake Albert, and the western shore of 
bake Aloert to tae point above indicated south 


of lahagi. 


1 the e granted by this Article was an- 
nulled, excer regards tue Lado imclave and 25 Km. 
strip, by the ement of May 1896. (See Ibid) 


“iur = 


fuis lease $4411 remain in force during 


tne reign ol dis majesty Leopold Ii, Sovereign 


the Independent Congo state. 


en occupied, under tas conditions and fora 


0 


ter determined, a strip or territory 


in breadth, extending Trom tae most north= 


erly point on Lake Tanganyika, which is included 


in it, to e most soutnerly point of Laxe Albert 


ndward, 


This lea Will nave sinilar duration to 


that which applies to the territory to the west 


or 30th meridien east of Greenwich, 


Self-Le Declaration. 


Art. IV. His Majesty King Leopold il, recognises 


tnat ne neither nas nor seexs to acquire any 


territory ceded to ain 


political rights in t 


other than tnose 


under le in tne vile 


wnich are in conrornity present Agreement. 


i This Article was witndrawn by a Declara- 
sion, signed 22nd June, 1694 (See Ibid., p. 584). 


roce a ee ei 


xt of ine Agreement, 
ra 


For full 
Wiarawls +o Dini rnmar In thie wear 


x te 
aná whereas iv is desired to give effect 


to the cl: wnicn have accrued to Her Britannic 
„sjesty's Governuent, oy rignt of conquest, to 


share in the pre 


ut and future working 


and development of tae said stem of administra- 


tion and legislation; 


Now it is hereby agreed and declared by 


end between tae Undersizned, daly autnorised for 


that purpoc as Yollows:- 


Art. i. The word "Soudan" in tnis Agreement 


mea the territorios south of tae 22nd 
parallel of latitude, wnich - 
l. Have never been @vacuated oy Keyptian 


troops since tae year 16523 or 


2. Which, having be 


Tore tne late rebellion 
in the Soudan been administered by the 


Government of His Highness tne Knedive 
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were temporarily lost to #gyot, and nave 
been reconquered oy der Britannic wajesty's 


wovernment and tne 


ptian Government, 


in concert; or 


5. Which may nereatter be reconquered by the 


two governments acting in concert. 


Art. [f. “ne British and sgyptian flags shall 
be used together, botn on land and water, 
througnout the Soudan, except in the town of 
Suakin, in which locality the beyptian flag 


alone saall be used. 


Art. lil. rhe supreme military and civil com- 


i snall be vested in one officer, 
termed the "Governor-General of tne Soudan." He 


shall be ooin ted by Khedivial Decree on ine 


recommendation of Her Britannic uajesty's Govern- 
ment, and shall pe removed only by Knedivial 
Decree, with tne consent of ser sritannic 


's Government, 


(inere are nine more Articles in tne 
agreement waich deal wiin details of the regulation 


of law and good government of tne Soudan.) 
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GON GOL Or 


“ne Anglo/French colonial rivalry, not 
altogether a new phenomenon in the last quarter 
of tae nineteentn century, reached its breaking 
point in tne 1890's over tne question of tne 
struggle For the Upper Nile. "nis new colonial 


rivalry between tue Powers began in ypt when 


tnat country was occupied by Britain in 1882. 


i 


Prom lgypt the rivalry extended to the Upper Nile 


and finally culminated at Fashoda in 1696. The 


struggle b » both for ine British and the 
Frenen, witn an obseure territorial dispute with 
King Leopold and it developed over the years’ into 


tne most important and critical pnase of tne 


Auglo/#renen dispute over Egypt. 


Lt of the rise of a new age of 


imperialism especially in the second half of the 


nineteenth century, the French were anxious to 
acquire the Sudan for two main reasons. First of 
all, southern Sudan would nave proved an invalu- 


able linx in their trans-African possessions 
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stretching from the Atlantic to the Indian Ocean, 

However, the primary motive was to acquire control 
of the waters of the Upper Nile and thereby threa- 
Len Britain to evacuate gypt. This can easily be 


deduced trom the planning of tne various French 


missions on tne Nile, ine aim 


and motives of which 


were not kept secret at all. 


Oa ine other hand, Britain was equally 
anxious not to allow any Saropean Powers to hold 
the Upper Nile at its mercy and thereby threaten 
her position in zgypt and the Suez canal, and 
pause a problem for the British imperial strategy 
as a whole. The idea of acquiring control of 
southern Sudan and using it as a stepping-stone 
in the Cape to Cairo route was more sentimental 
than realistic. It was the former reason, namely 
the conviction that "whosoever controlled the 
waters of the Upper Nile, controlled Egypt," 
which made tae Nile Basin all the more important 
in British eyes. It was clear, therefore, that 
the Upper Nile problem was of deep significance 


for Britain and realising all its ramifications, 


in the affairs of Egypt throughout the 19th century 
continued to grow. With tae british occupation of 
Egypt in 1862, France's position was challenged; it 
was a rade blow which no French government could 
accept. 


neh ministries tried to 


Successive 


bx 


restore French influence in Egypt. This sentimental 
interest in Seypt was combined with a feeling of 
inferiority which dated from 1671 when France lost 

tne provinces of Alsace and Lorraine to Germany. When 
Britain acquired control over the affairs of Egypt, 
France was excluded from its privileged position in 
that country and this setback was second to importance 
only to tne numiliation inflicted by the Germans a 


decade earlier. 


To the French people, tne important question 


now was, as to where all these national humiliations 


would end. It was indeed a question of national honor 


and it was pride more than anything else which dictated 


that the Frenen saould not acquiesce in tne British 


action. If Egypt was vital to Great Britain for 


strategical purposes, it was equally vital to France 


eecause of tradition and prestige 


seh > 


However, French policy in the Sudan lacked 
continuity and consistency and this was mainly be- 
cause of tne frequent changes of ministries which 
led io as many revisions of plans. Many a times a 
major issue like tae Egyptian question, while being 
an important factor in French political history with 
a certain ministry, turned out sometimes in the same 


year to be among the le 


important issues with an- 
other. To take an example of the inconsistency in 
Frenon policy, Monteil discovered to nis horror in 
1692 that as a result of a ministerial change, the 
new colonial minister, Boulanger, «new nothing about 
tne former's mission which was at that time supposed 


to be tne great project in France's new political 


move to re-open the eyp ion with Britain. 


It is to note that French 


policy on the Upper kile was dictated more by a 


estore the national pride than by any 
rational as ient of their interests or even of 
their diplomacy and military resources. it was, 


therefore, not at all surprising that the outcome 


f their policy turned to be sterile and self- 


defeating. 
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to occupy Pasnoda, in the sgyptian Sudan. But as 
matters turned out, only the brave French officials, 
konteil, Liotard and Marchand carried out tneir 
duties with any success. And it was Marenand, who, 
in the most difficult of circumstances in tae in- 
terior of Africa with only a handful of Frenchmen, 


planted the French flag at Fasnoda. 


The French Government realised tae importance 


of tne diplomatic pre 


parations but the only move in 


tnat field was that of lining up tne Negus of abys- 


sinia on France side, Moreover, the French 


programme organised through Abyssinia was character- 


ised by the same tracts waich had earlier marked 


French action throughout. It was the inconsistency 


and the lack of continuity of French policy, their 


failure to provide enough funds to their expeditions 


on tne Nile, their ignorance of actusl circumstances 


in Africa and above all a want of realization of the 


efíects of such a policy wnicn not only wasted the 
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ás far as Britain was concerned, she nad 
made ner position in Egypt quite firm by the late 


1880's and all Fi 


enen obstructions proved an annoy- 
ance rather than a real ninderance to the British. 

The Upper Nile region nad already begun to acquire 

a great importance as far as the safety of sgypt 


and thereby the Suez canal was concerned. The issue 


was widely discussed and by 1696, not only Salisbury 
and nis cabinet but also Lord Cromer, who had op- 
posed the idea of reconquering the Sudan, were all 


in agreement to defeat the wahdists and restore the 


Sudan to the Knedivial authority. The reconquest of 


the Sudan became a necessary undertaking and the only 


question that remained was with regards to the timing 


and tne place from which the reconquest ought to have 
taken place. It was the Italian/Abyssinian war which 
accelerated the British plan. 


karlier, Britain had, by a series of accords 
with Italy, Germany and Belgium, staked ofr the Upper 
Nile region as a Eritish sphere of influence. France 
realised the need to counter these diplomatic activi- 


ties and it was Comité de l'Afrigue Frangaise which 


was mainly responsible for sarheading the move for 


E 


worked out in 1904, woicn gave Britain a free hand 


in Egypt and which also gave france it: compensation 
in morocco, was not a 


11% of any br: lliant diplo- 


matic move of France, The face of Fra ce in African 


al 
questions was saved rather oy internat: on/ consider- 


ations which brought about the final a; reement. 


A. The Anglo/Cougolese Agreement (12%) Way, 1894)! 


His „ajesty tae King of tne Brlgians, Sovereign 
of the Independent State of the Uongo, having recognised 
the sritisi sphere of influence, as leid down in the 


&nglo/Ger: 


an Agreement of tne lst July 1690, Great 
Britain undertakes to give to His Majesty a lease of 
territories in tue western pasin of tr» Nile, under the 


conditions specified in the following irticlest 


boundary 
| Nile 


iorth of ver 
ind the Congo. 


i Sphere. Ws sersneäs between 


Art. I - (a) It is 


greed that the spuere of 
influence of the Independent Congo ‘tate shall 

be limited to the norta of the Germ n sphere 

in bast Africa by a frontier follow ng the 30ta 
meridian east of Greenwich upto its intersection 
oy the watershed between ine Nile a d the Congo, 
and thence following unis watersned in a norther- 


ly and norti 


terly dircetion. 


(0) (veals witn tne frontitr between the 
independent congo state and the sri isn spaere to 


tne nortn of ine Zambezi), 


„onilieä oy ine agreement oF 3th way 1906 
(see vir adward nertslet, neo of africe by Treaty, 
Lonaon, 1WYo, vol. Lil, p. 564). 
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| by G eat Britain 
Lake albert 


„ine Uongo. 


rp Y 
Art li, = wreat Jritein grants a lease to H.. 


aing Leopold Il, of tae territories nereinafter 


to be oy nim occupied snc administered 
on tus conditions end for the period of time 
hereafter laid down. 


Bounda: 


eg: ne territory shall be bounded by a 
line starting from a point situatel on the west 
snore of sexe Albert, immediately .n the south of 


Lahagi, to tae nearest point of th: frontier de- 


fined in paragraph (a) of tne prec :diny Article, 


?nence it ghall follow the watersh:d between the 
Coago and the Nile up to the 25th ieridien east 
of Greenwich, and that meridian up to its inter- 
section oy tne 10th parallel nortan whence it 
enall run along that parallel dire tly to a point 
to be determined to the north of m saoda. Thence 
it shall follow tae "Ihalweg" of tie Mile söuth- 
ward to Lake Albert, and the western shore of 


Lake Albert io tae point above ind: cated south 


of ianagi. 


nulled, except as r 
Strip, by ue Agrce: 


3b 4 e ; : 
The lease granted by wis Al ticle was an- 


rds tue Lado anclave and 25 xm. 
t of way 1896. (3ee Ibid) 
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Unis lease shell reuosin in force 


tne reisa or dis najesiy Leopold 11, 


oz 


Leese of territory 


oy Congo State to 


during 


sovereign 


uie Independent Congo state. 


meat Britain 


Between pace Tang 


UNE 


axe E sdward. 


brus Al 


under lease of ürest sritsin to be aå: 


waen occupied, 


period hereafter determined, a strip : f 


25 Kn., in voreadth, e» 


erly point oa pake Vanzanyixa, which s 


in it, to 


nwar. 


Py m = i 
L." the independent võngo tat 


te 


the most soutaerly poidv or 


grunts 


inistereä 


under tie conditions ad fora 


territory 


ing from tie most north- 
included 


bake Aloert 


Pais ¿esse wili aave Similar Gare tion to 
inat walen applies to the territory tc ihe west 


or tne ¿0ta meridian 


Self-venyi 


> 


enst 


of wreenwict, 


z beclaration. 


art. iV. 


nat ne neituüer das nor 


political ri nis in tae 


unser lease in tne «ile 


nis majesty «sing Leopold II, 


recognises 
seexs to acquire any 
territory cedel to nim 


basin other than tnose 


walen are in con.oraity with tae preseit Agreement. 
iis Article was witndrawn o a Declara- 


GLO, Sign e2ud dung, 


lug4 (dee Loid , p. 584). 


ana axe albert „dward Other inan 


are in conrormity with tae presen! Agreement, 


art. V. (veals witn 'Tolegraoaio Sommanication.') 


‚ Wi. (Deals wita 'squality of Dreatment in 


N i s l 
errivories leaseñ.') 


B. Agreement sstablisning a Condomini ua in the 2 
Sudan: gritein and auypt, (lg January 1899.) 


aereas certain provinces in the Soudan 
wnich were in rebellion against tae attnority of 
dis nignaess tae &nedive nave now bee, reconquered 
by tne joint military and financial e forts of der 
Britannic wajesty's Government and th: Government 


of “is nignness tne inedive; 


and whereas it nas become nec :ssary tō 


decide upon a system foc the administ ‘ation of, 


t for full text of tne Agreen nt see, Ibid., 
Vol. lii, pa. 578 


2 


For full x«t or tne Agreem nt, see J.C. 
iurewitz, viplomacy in tne scar und iu: dale Last, 
rrinceton, 1950, Vol. i, pp. 210-218, 


and for 
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ine makins of laws for, 


tne 


quereá provinces, under waicn due a 


made for 


of large portioas thereof, aná 


tae backwera and unsett 


tae 


cements of different localities; 


AnG where 


to the claims 


jesty' 


and development of tae suid 


tion and le 


as 


“nica 


3 Government, 


cne presen 


islationg 


it is 


have accrued 


desired tx 
co 

oy rigni of c 
settlement and 


system 


now it is nereby agreed and 


and vetween tae Undersizned, 


that purpose, 


aaly al 


as rollowst- 


Art, tne word "voudan" in thi 

means all the territories South c 

parallel or lativude, waich - 

l. nave never been evacuated by 
troops since tue year 1862; c 

de nicu, having before tae late 
in tae Soudan been administer 


Goveriment of 


sis Highness tr 


` arying 


said recon- 
lowance may 


ed condition 


requi- 


give effect 
Her Britannic 
aquest, to 

future working 


e 


f administra- 


ücclared by 


tnorised for 


5 Agreement 


f tae 22nd 


veyptian 

c 
robellion 
2d oy the 


3 Khedive 


5.  Wnicn may nerestter pe recor 


two governments acting in oc 


art. [i. cae oritisn and wuypti 


0e used vogeiíner, ootn on land E 


throusnoat tie Soudan, except i: 


suakin, in waicn Locality 


ihe i 


alone onoóll be used. 


Art. Lil. rhe Supreme military c 


maná in tae Soudan snall be vesi 
termed tne “Governor-General of 
enell oe appointed by Khedivial 
of sritannic 


recommendation Her 


ment, and saall oe removed only 


Decree, wita tne consent of ner 


iesty's vovernment. 


(Cinere are aine more artici 


agreement waich deal witn details € 


oi law end good governs ol tae t 


quered by the 


acert. 


an flags shall 
ad water, 
the town of 


yptian flag 


ad civil com- 
ed in one officer, 
ine Soudan." he 
Decree on tae 
„ajesty's Govern- 
əy Xnedivial 


3ritenaic 


ss in tas 
f the regulation 


mudan) 
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